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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Volume I. Number 1. 1936. 


EDITORIAL 


N the leaflet sent recently to all members describing the new develop- 

ments to be made in the Assoviation’s work the paragraph on the 
Magazine indicates its scope and its aims and the variety of its interests 
through contacts with Drama, Broadcasting, Music, and Art, as well as 
General Literature. 

It may be fitting in the first issue of English to lay special stress on 
another of its features. Znglish will also be a medium through which 
Teachers will have the opportunity of expressing their views on the teach- 
ing and study of English in its various aspects, whether through articles 
or correspondence. English will also review English educational books. 

The Magazine should thus be an effective agent in realizing one of the 
chief aims of the Association—to bring Teachers into contact with one 
another, and so promote a generative interchange of thought on a subject 
that has become perhaps the most essential element in our system of 
national education. 

It is hoped also that the Magazine will be a bond of union between the | 
numerous branches of the Association by focusing attention on common 
interests and aims, and through the section devoted to Colonial, Imperial, 
and Overseas activities will bring into closer touch with the Association at 
home the work of Branches and members abroad, where problems are . 
perhaps new and different. 

Lastly, if our Magazine finds favour with its ahr it will, it is hoped, 
attract many new members to an Association that was founded to bring 
the best attention to the Language and Literature most widely known 
among men. 


(8) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


T may be remarked that one of the conspicuous contributions to the 

first number of English is by an Irishman. When, however, we reflect 
how English literature would stand without the contributions of Con- 
greve, Swift, Sheridan, Goldsmith, and Burke, Wilde, Synge, Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. St. John Ervine, Mr. Somerset Maugham, and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
it would seem inappropriate rather than the reverse if Ireland were not 
represented at the birth of English. 

Mr. Shaw’s O’ Flaherty, V.C., it will be remembered, went even further 
in the matter, reporting his mother as follows: ‘She says all the English 
poets and great men are Irish. She says the English never knew how to 
read their own books until we taught them.’ General Sir Pearce Madigan: 
‘But have you never mentioned any famous Englishman to her and asked 
her what she had to say about him?’ O’Flaherty: “The only one I could 
think of was Shakespeare, sir, and she says he was born in Cork.’ 


* * * * 


HE success of Mr. Harold Nicolson and Mr. A. P. Herbert at the 

polls will strengthen the Literary party at Westminster. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Baldwin are, like Burke, poli- 
ticians who are distinguished writers. Mr. Nicolson and Mr. Herbert 
are distinguished writers who have become politicians. Whether by the 
end of their days they will be remembered primarily as statesmen or 
authors remains to be seen. In any case, Mr. Nicolson found time to give 
a brilliant address on ‘English To-day and To-morrow’ at the first Supper 
of the Association, while Mr. Herbert has not been slow in recording to 
the public his parliamentary impressions. One wonders whether a slight 
uneasiness may not permeate Members at having the lynx eye of one of 
Mr. Punch’s most gifted satirists upon them—‘A chield’s amang you taking 
notes, And, faith, he’ll prent it.’ 

* * * * 


NOTHER author-statesman is Lord Tweedsmuir whom the Associa- 
tion congratulates on his appointment as Governor-General to the 
Dominion of Canada. As John Buchan he was Chairman of the Executive 
Committee; collected volume xi of Esseys and Studies, was President of the 
Oxford Branch of the Association, and rendered great service in lecturing 
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on Some Notes on Sir Walter Scott and The Novel and the Fairy Tale (Pamphlets 
58 and 79). We entrust to his care with every confidence the work of the 
Association in Canada, and also hope that the political responsibilities of 
Lord Tweedsmuir will not prevent John Buchan from writing many more 
novels, especially as his novels are among the few written nowadays which 
can be put straight into school libraries without misgiving. 


* * * * 


A 7E extend our warm congratulations also on behalf of the Association 
to Professor Dover Wilson and Mr. Humphrey Milford for the honours 
conferred on them at the new year. In addition to the many brilliant 
electric shocks which Professor Dover Wilson has given us in matters of 
Shakespearian textual criticism, he has recently brought a mind of Sher- 
lock Holmes quality to clear up What Happened in Hamlet, and in The 
Essential Shakespeare he achieved one of the most beautiful short books 
on Shakespeare in our language. Such art as Professor Dover Wilson’s 
would, however, have little influence without the art of printing to make 
it public, and no more fitting tribute could be paid to publishing than the 
knighthood bestowed on Mr. Milford. | 


* * * * 


R. A. G. MACDONELL’S Visit to America is a vivid, energetic, and 
good-mannered account of his trip. It has some fine humorous 
passages, but none of his books following England Their England has been so 
consistently humorous as that work. The title Napoleon and his Marshals, 
indeed, filled the admirers of his first gay book with something of such 
feelings as are credited to Queen Victoria when Lewis Carroll’s mathe- 
matical treatise was delivered to her in answer to a request for a copy of 
the next volume by the author of Alice. Real humour of high quality is 
so comparatively rare, even in English literature, that lovers of England 
Their England may be excused if they hope for a completely worthy suc- 
cessor to that humorous masterpiece. 


* * * 


HE B.B.C. finds the problem of discovering the ideal broadcaster on 
poetry to the younger pupils in schools almost insoluble. This is not 
to be wondered at, for enthusiasm for poetry is ‘caught’, like other in- 
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fectious elements, and the germs are apt to be frozen in the air. ‘Any fool’, 
as has been said, ‘can teach the Sixth’, but it requires a special genius as 
well as brains: to kindle the Lower School with the fire of the Muses. 
Moreover, whatever the subject or age of the pupil, listening in to an 
educational talk, without the aid of the eye, is mighty hard work, and 
teachers themselves who have tried to concentrate in this way for five 
minutes feel that the chances of their use being ever diminished by the 
B.B.C. is unthinkable so long as the world is not yet controlled by robots. 


* * * * 


N urchin in a recent cartoon, seeing ‘Shakespeare’ advertised outside 

a cinema, remarks, ‘Lumme, they'll be giving us Algebra here next’. 

But those who this autumn have seen the screen version of A Midsummer 
ae Night’s Dream may wonder whether the cinema has yet given us 
Shakespeare. G. B. 


ENGLISH AS A BOND OF UNION 
By Sim EVELYN WRENCH C.M.G. LL.D. 


WGLISH appears at an opportune moment. The hearts of those work- 
“i ing for the cause of world-unity are heavy within them. The vision 
ate of a new and better world-order that emerged from the clash of ideals and 
i: the conflict between the nations during the great war is becoming dim. 
Faint-hearts and sceptics meet us at every turn of the road. For a time at 
least the attempt to unite humanity in a universal concert of Powers has 
failed; three of the most virile nations stand outside, a fourth openly 
derides Geneva. Are men of English speech to accept the doctrine that 
human nature does not change and that the task of establishing a collec- 
tive system is too hard for the generation that has discovered wireless 
telephony and solved the problem of flight? Most emphatically, No. 
al The establishment of a world commonwealth is the ultimate goal for 
: which we must strive, but the journey will be long. Such an admission 
does not mean any weakening in our resolve, but it implies that in the 
bitter school of experience we have learnt some of the difficulties that . 
confront us. If when the attempt was made to establish a League of all 
Nations at Geneva, there had been devised subordinate regional groups, 
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within the framework of the League, the prospects of European concord 
would in my view have been better. A group of European nations to deal 
with essentially European problems would have filled an obvious gap in 
the present structure. 

The whole is greater than the part. Therefore whatever cultural, 
regional, or linguistic groups of nations may be formed in the future, they 
must dovetail with the ultimate structure of world-unity. In the creation 
of a new world-system a special duty rests upon the English-speaking 
peoples; as the litecature of the English Association proclaims, our 
language and literature are ‘the most widely known among men’, a proud 
boast entailing a vast responsibility. If we hold that ‘we must be free or 
die, who speak the tongue that Shakspeare spake’, as we do, we must 
desire that English should be the medium of speech for an ever-widening 
circle of human beings. 

The most important political event of the past 150 years has surely been 
the spread of the English language; we have not yet fully realized its 

-significance. During most of the nineteenth century and in the first 
decade of the twentieth century a vast human tide flowed from Europe 
to the United States; in the years before the War over a million Europeans 
were making their homes there. On a much smaller scale a steady stream 
of emigrants was flowing from the British Isles to Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. In the year 1800 probably not more than twenty-six 
million people spoke English. To-day their number must be over 
250,000,000, or nearly one-sixth of the human race. 

In Europe since the War the increase in the number of students of 
English has been very marked. In many countries English is now the 
second language taught. The smaller nations arein particularincreasingly — 
steeping themselves in English-spoken culture. Enthusiasm for an artifi- 
cial secondary language is no longer so widespread. The present writer 
once asked President Masaryk for his views on the need for an artificial 
secondary language. With emphasis the veteran statesman said: ‘In 
English we already have the necessary world-language; why waste time 
in creating a new one?’ During the past year we have witnessed the birth 
of one of the greatest political experiments ever made in the granting of 
further stages of self-government to India. The peoples of India are 
increasingly using English as a means of understanding one another and 
establishing an all-Indian patriotism. The number of English-speakers in 
China and Japan is growing rapidly. If the present rate of increase in the 
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spread of the English language is maintained, within another century half 
the human race will speak or understand English. It will be seen then that 
the field that opens before English is immense. 

The next stage along the path of world co-operation may well be the 
drawing closer of the bonds of friendship among those who speak English. 
No mere Anglo-Saxon race-imperialism this, but something much wider, 
a quarter section of humanity; a coming together of progressive minds in 
all nations, on all continents, among all creeds who have studied the 
English classics. 

My eyes rested on new mental horizons in the Canadian west long ago 
when I first visited a school in the Prairie Provinces attended by children 
sprung from twenty nationalities. Through the medium of the English 
language they were being turned into young Canadians and through 
acquiring it they became heirs to a great heritage—the heritage of free 
institutions stretching back through the long ages of this island’s history 
to Magna Charta. 


HIS FATHER’S DUBLIN FUNERAL 
By SEAN O’CASEY 


OHNNY, a boy of seven, watched the cabs coming into the street, 

eager to pick up those who were going to his father’s funeral: red cabs 
with black linings, black cabs with yellow linings, green cabs with red 
linings, and blue cabs with brown linings. The first stopped near the 
house where his dead father lay, and the rest formed up behind, one after 
the other, stretching like a string down the street, waiting for the rush to 
come when the body would be carried out to be packed into the hearse 
which hadn’t arrived yet. The drivers of the cabs dismounted from their 
seats and leaned against the walls of the houses in twos and threes, forming 
a grotesque, shaggy, lurching frieze on the face of the sun-mellowed, rain- 
stained bricks of the houses. A crowd of friends and neighbours had 
gathered near the door of the house, and waited, standing still and standing 
silent. There was a low murmur as the hearse, like a huge, black, decorated 
gothic casket, drawn by four black horses, each with a black plume on its 
head, came slowly trotting up the street in state, and sidled witi: dignity 
into a space right in front of the waiting cabs. The driver of the hearse 
and his assistant, wearing big, black, tall hats, and long, heavy, blue, 
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silver-buttoned coats, climbed quietly down from their high-up seats, and 
hovered about near the door, waiting for the call to come in and nail the 
coffin down. 

A cab suddenly swept round the corner, came at a rapid trot up the 
street, pulled up in a line parallel with the hearse, and the driver, jumping 
down, joined two other drivers, who stood smoking and leaning and talk- 
ing together against the wall near the window of the house. The new- 
comer took off a hard bowler hat and wiped his forehead. 

‘The belly-band broke on the way,’ he said, ‘an’ be the time I put a 
stitch of twine in it, I thought he’d be planted, an’ all the prayers said.’ 

One of the other two drivers took a pipe from his mouth, spat on the 
path in front of him, and answered, ‘Plenty of time, Jim—he hasn’t been 
screwed down yet. Curious how long people take to say good-bye to a 
dead man.’ 

‘T’ll give them another quarther of an hour,’ said the third driver, who 
wore a yellow muffler round his throat, ‘if some good Jesuit *ud come 
along an’ give me a joram o’ malt to lower down into me belly—didderay 
didderee didderum,’ he hummed. 

‘Me an’ Jack,’ said the driver who had come in a hurry, ‘had a great 
night yesterday. Afther dockin t’animals, we opened with a couple o’ 
pints in Dempsey’s, then we had three more in the “Bunch o’ Grapes”, 
slung another five into us in “Henessey’s”, an’ ended with the last o’ three 
more in “The Royal Oak” as the shutthers were comin’ down at the tick 
of eleven o’clock.’. 

The man wearing the yellow muffler rubbed his hands together, and 
envy glistened in his eye. 

‘Not a bad sackful for a man to get down him in the latther end of a 
night,’ he murnaured—‘didderay didderee didderum.’ 

Johnny, standing by the heads of the hearse horses, saw the boy Comune, 
who went to school with him, standing beside his mother, watching him, 
and leering whenever he caught Johnny’s eye. Johnny moved nearer to 
him so that Connor could get a better view of him standing cockily near 
the hearse horses, impatiently scraping the road with their feet and shaking 
the black plumes whenever they tossed their heads. Connor moved till 
he was just beside Johnny, though, sly enough, he held on to his mother’s 
skirt, which he had stretched out as far as it could go. Johnny felt his 
head beside his shoulder, and heard him whisper i in his ear, ‘Go an’ put 
your hand on a horse if you’re as brave as you’re thryin’ to look’. 
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Johnny stiffened with pride and stroked the band of crisp crépe on his 
arm as he saw kids in the crowd watching him and Connor. Stretching 
out a hand timorously, he stroked the haunch of the nearest horse. 
The animal gave a shuddering start, and kicked viciously, making the 
hearse shake and Johnny jump away from him in fright. 

‘Gaaaa, you mischeevous little bastard,’ roared the driver wearing the 
yellow mufiier, * gaaaa, out o’ that, an’ leave th’ animal alone, or I'll go 
over an’ kick the little backside off you!’ 

Johnny slunk away a little, and turned his back to Connor, so that his 
shamed and frightened face couldn’t be seen. 

‘Fifteen pints between eight and eleven,’ said the driver wearing the 
bowler hat, ‘I wouldn’t ask anything betther, even on the night of me 
first daughter’s weddin’. We got home,’ he went on, ‘we got home, but 
it took two hours to do where it should ha’ taken only twenty minutes: 
two solid hours o’ mighty sthrivin’, but we done it in the end.’ 

‘They ought to have the old man warmly folded up be this,’ said the 
man wearing the yellow muffler, ‘didderay didderee didderum.’ 

‘The both of us were rotto,’ went on the driver wearing the bowler hat, 
‘the two of us strugglin’ together, him helpin’ me an’ me helpin’ him, 
whenever help was needed. We sung “The Heart Bowed Down” all the 
way home, fall an’ up again, fall an’ up again; I’d call it a red-letther 
night, even afther a day of thinkin’.’ 

‘Last week was a rotten one with me,’ said the third driver; ‘a few 

roll-an’-tea-for-lunch laddies, who are always lookin’ for the return of 
their fare in the change.’ 

Johnny felt Connor beside him again, and whispering at him over his 
shoulder. 

‘Mother says,” he whispered, ‘that in a week or so you won’t be so cocky.’ 

*You’re not comin’, anyway,’ answered Johnny, ‘for I heard me mother 
saying that she hoped the Connors wouldn’t thry to shove their noses in 
at the funeral.’ 

‘Yah,’ sneered Connor, ‘you’re shapin’. Just because your father’s dead 
you think you’re big in your black suit, but me mother says it isn’t new 
at all, but only dyed.’ 

Johnny turned slantwise, looked at Connor in the eye, and murmured, 
‘If it wasn’t for me father bein’ dead, I’d go round the lane with you, an’ 
break your snot.’ 

A woman came running to the door of the house, looked about her, 
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saw ohnny, beckoned excitedly to him, and shouted, ‘You’re to come in, 
Johnny, an’ give your poor father a last kiss before he’s screwed down.’ 

Johnny stood still, shivered, and gaped at the woman standing in the 
doorway. He retreated a little, and caught hold of Mrs. Connor’s skirt. 

‘I won’t go,’ he said. ‘I don’t want to go in.’ 

‘Here, come in at once, sir,’ said the woman in the doorway, roughly, 
‘an’ pay the last respects to your father, who’s in heaven now, an’ watchin’ 
down on all your doin’s, an’ listenin’ to all your bold sayin’s.’ 

‘T’ll not go in,’ he repeated plaintively. ‘I’m afraid, an’ I'll not go in.’ 

‘J wouldn’t be afraid,’ Johnny heard Connor say, ‘to kiss me father, if 
he was dead, would I mother?’ 

‘Don’t be afraid, son,’ said Mrs. Connor, patting Johnny’s head, ‘your 
father wouldn’t do you any harm, an’ when you’re grown up, you’d be 
sorry you hadn’t given him a last kiss.’ 

‘Come in, you little rut, when you’re told,’ shouted the woman at the 
door, ‘an’ don’t be keepin’ every one waitin’.’ 

She ran towards him, but he dodged her, and made off down the street, 
running full tilt into the man wearing the yellow muffler, trampling on his 
foot, and hitting his head into the man’s belly. 

‘Jasus, me foot!’ yelled the man, ‘you lightning-blooded little bastard, 
where the hell are you goin’!’ . 

‘He’s the dead man’s little boy,’ said the woman, getting hold of 
Johnny’s arm,’ an’ he’s wanted to give his dead father a last kiss before 
he’s screwed down.’ 

‘An’ he was makin’ off,’ snarled the man, ‘an’ knockin’ the puff out o’ 
people. A nice way of showin’ his love for his father.’ 

‘Let me go, let me go,’ screamed the boy, kicking viciously at the 
woman’s legs, as she dragged him towards. the house. ‘I won’t go, I don’t 
want to kiss him.’ 

‘Your mother’ll have a handful in you when you grow up, me boy,’ she 
said, as she gathered him forcibly into the house in her arms. 

She held him tightly in the midst of the crowd in the room waiting for 
the coffin to be screwed down. His mother turned round when he began 
to scream again, came over, and caught his hand in hers. 

‘Let him down, let him down, Mrs. Saunders,’ she said to the woman. 
Then she bent down over him, putting her arm round his trembling body 


' and. kissing and kissing him, she murmured, ‘There, there, hush, nothing 


is going to happen to you.’ 
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He circled her with his arms, pressed his face into her skirts, and she 
felt his fingers cleaving through her skirt to the flesh of her thighs. 

‘I couldn’t, I couldn’t,’ he sobbed. ‘Don’t ask me, mother, don’t ask 
me to kiss him, I’m frightened to kiss a dead man.’ 

He felt a gentle, sympathetic pressure of an arm around him, and 
softened his sobbing. 

‘No one’ll ask you to do it,’ she said. ‘I'll kiss him good-bye for you 
myself. Just touch the side of the coffin with the tip of your finger.’ 

She gently drew out his arm, and he shuddered deeply when he felt the 
tip of his finger touching the shiny cold side of the coffin. 

‘That’s the brave little son,’ she murmured; ‘and now I'll give your 
father a last kiss from his little boy.’ 

She bent down and kissed the thing in the coffin, and he heard her say 
in a steady whisper, “Good-bye, my Michael, my love goes with you, 
down to the grave, and up with you to God. 

She stepped back, and he felt her body shaking. He looked up and saw 
her lips quivering in a curious way, as she said quietly to the waiting 
hearsemen, ‘You may put the lid down on top of him now.’ 

The hearsemen stepped forward and lifted the coffin lid from where it 
was resting behind the coffin against the wall, silently and quickly fitted 
it on, and, with things they took from their pockets, began to turn the 
screws, filling the tense quietness with the harsh grinding sound of the 
screws tearing their way down through the hard oak of the coffin. When 
the screws had been driven home, the hearsemen went out and stood 
beside the hearse. Six men, two at the head, two at the feet, and two in 
the middle, lifted the coffin up on their shoulders, and in a curious body- 
bending way, carried the corpse, feet first, from his home to the hearse 
that waited outside to carry the body to the grave. 

The man wearing the yellow muffler rubbed his hands gleefully together. 

‘We ought to be soon bowling along merrily to the boneyard, now,’ he 
murmured expectantly, ‘didderee didderay didderum.’ 

The three of them suddenly caught sight of the end of the coffin 
appearing in the doorway. They took their hands out of their pockets, 
and went with a hurried, ambling run to the doors of their cabs, and 
sought their fares from the crowd that came pouring out after the coffin. 
There was a rapid noise of opening cab-doors, another rapid and sharper 
noise of the doors closing when the fares had climbed inside. The six men 
carrying the coffin, their arms locked over each other’s shoulders, heads 
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turned sideways to prevent the coffin edge from scraping their necks, 
walked slowly and rhythmically to the back of the hearse, the two leaders, 
stooping, rested their end of the coffin on rollers laid on the floor of the 
hearse, the middle couple bent down and slipped from under the coffin, 
the last couple pushed their end, and the revolving rollers carried the 
coffin into the hearse, and a hearseman closed the door. 

Johnny was lifted into the mourning coach by his mother, who followed 
after with his elder brother and sister, and they all settled themselves 
on the seat of the coach. The cab-drivers mounted to their seats, gathered 
their faded rugs of blue and green and red from the backs of the horses, 
folded them with a deft motion round their knees, sat down, took the 
reins in their hands, waited for the hearse and the mourning coach to 
pull out into the centre of the street, and then with a ‘Yep, eh, yep, there’ 
to the horses, followed, one after the other, and went with an easy, ambling 
trot down the street, wheeling round the first turning, wheeling again at _ 
the next turning till they were back in the street they had first left, slowing 
down to a walk as they passed the dead man’s door, and then away at a 
trot again towards the cemetery miles and miles away. 

Johnny, hedged in between his sister and brother, edged towards the 
window, but his sister pulled him back as he was trying to let the window 
down. 

‘Sit easy, can’t you?’ she said, ‘you can’t go looking at things out of the 
window at your father’s funeral! Keep quiet with those feet of yours, or 
you'll pull the dress off me.’ 

‘Let him come over here,’ said his mother, ‘and he can keep quiet and 
look out of the window at the same time.’ 

His mother guided him beside her, so that with a little stretching of his 
neck he could see the world as it was passing by. They went slowly by the 
piece of waste ground at the end of the street where a huge Gospel tent was 
standing. He caught a glimpse of the long red scroll stretched over the 
entrance with the word ‘Welcome’ in big letters on it. He thought of the 
night that he had timidly crept down and lifted the flap of the tent to 
have a squint at the crowd of faint figures filling the place, dimly shadowed 
out by the smoky light from many oil lamps. He remembered how he had 
struggled and shouted out, “Let me go, let me go, or I'll tell me mother,’ 
when a dark-bearded little man with a pale face and cloudy eyes, had 
grasped him by the arm and had tried to pull him inside, saying in a 
curious, sneaky way, ‘Another loved and little lamb for Jesus.’ 
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Hearse, mourning-coach, cabs, and cars, threaded their way through 
the tenement-hedged streets where swarms of boys and girls played and 
fought in front of the gloomy houses that had once, his mother told him, 
sheltered all the great lords and ladies of the land. Round into Cavendish 
Row where the houses were high and still mighty, with stately doors and 
flashing windows. Outside of some of them maids, with black or blue 
dresses and white aprons and caps with floating streamers, were polishing 
brass plates, letter-box flaps, and heavy knockers of bronze or brass. 

‘Dublin houses of the gentry when they come to town,’ said his mother. 

‘They have to die the same as all of us,’ said Ella, his sister. ‘Dust they 
were and dust they shall become.’ 

‘It would hardly be fair for God to let them live for ever,’ said his 
mother. ‘We’re passing through Aungier Street, now,’ she added, glanc- 
ing out of the window. 

‘Haven’t we a long way to go still?’ Johnny asked her, anxiously. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘not a very long way now.’ 

‘But it'll take a long time to get there, won’t it; a long, long time, really?’ 

‘We'll get there all too quickly,’ she said softly. 

‘There’ll be quite a crowd at the graveside,’ said Ella. 

‘The full up of three carriages, twenty-six cabs, and six side-cars,’ said 
Johnny’s brother. 

‘The number that’s attendin’ the funeral show the respect every one had 

for him,’ said Ella. 
_ ‘An’ yet herarely spoke, and never mixed with any one,’ murmured the 
mother. 

‘It won’t be very long till we begin to feel his loss,’ said Johnny’s brother. 

‘We'll all only have to pull together, an’ things’ll be easy enough,’ said 
the sister. 

‘I’m the only one that'll miss him,’ said the mother, ‘me an’ Johnny.’ 

‘We'll look after you both, never fear,’ said Ella, ‘so keep your pecker up.’ 

‘Steadily, shoulder to shoulder, steadily, blade by blade,’ added the 
brother. 

The coach stopped opposite the cemetery, they climbed out, and, in a 
moment, the pathway swarmed with the crowd that had emptied itself 
out of the cabs and off the side-cars. From a carriage that had immedi- 
ately followed the mourning-coach a tall, thin, black-bearded clergyman 
stepped, and hastened on in front to the vestry, provided for the robing 
of the clergy by the cemetery authorities. 
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The hearse pulled in through the central gates on to the main path, 
which cut the cemetery into two huge sections. Johnny’s brother took 
some documents from his pocket and handed them to a fat, pompous- 
looking, little man, wearing a big tall hat and black gloves, and who had 
a face like a frozen image. The little man took the documents, examined 
the brass plate on the coffin to see that the body therein was related to the 
person docketed and scheduled in the papers. He nodded assent, and the 
coffin was placed on a low car covered with flowing black draperies, and 
pulled by a well-groomed, gentle-looking black horse, enveloped in a 
black gown heavily embroidered with silver, so that only the eyes, the 
ears, and the feet of the animal were visible. A tall black plume rising 
from his forehead made him look like the nag that the Black Prince rode 
at the battle of Crécy. Overhead in a grey sky, spotted with timid-looking 
blue patches, dark heavy clouds were being tossed and pushed along by 
a northerly wind blowing steadily and reasonably, except that now and 
again it gathered strength and swept by fiercely, filling the cemetery with 
a mad rustle and a cold swish-swish from the bending branches of the 
trees as it went sweeping by. At intervals a sulky beam from a peevishly 
hiding sun would dart out from a corner of the sky, flooding patches of the 
graveyard with a jeering, flippant brightness, rippling and dancing slowly 
over the headstones and the floral flotsam that Christians scatter about a 
cemetery to make the place look as jaunty, as merry, and as unconcerned 
as possible; then, after flushing the place with a timid brightness, the sun 
wouid glide away, slip back into itself behind the clouds, and the dismal 
gloom that was slinking round would press forward and cover up every- 
thing again. Elegant beeches, ivy-trunked oaks, dark, well-tailored 
cypresses, looking like guardians keeping things in their proper places, 
and fan-branched yews, looking like shy, saintly, Georgian ladies dancing 
a quiet, secret minuet to themselves, were ranged along the avenues and 
paths. Tombstones, tall and squat, square and round, old, middle-aged, 
and new, spread themselves everywhere, with an occasional lanky obelisk, 
like a tall boy peering over the shoulders of the others, seemed to gather 
closer together, stiffen, stretch, and stare and stare at the new-comer that 
had come to be planted, wondering who he was, whence he came, and 
whether what was coming would add to the dignity and ease of the dust 
that lay buried there. : 

Off the contingent started, the little fat man, with the tall hat and the 
face like a frozen image, leading in front of the bier with the documents 
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in his hand, directing the way to Section F, Plot B, Grave OX5432/2345, 
where the cargo of decaying flesh was to be stored against the day of the 
resurrection of the dead; after the black-palled bier, pulled by the black- 
palled horse, came the mother and Ella, with Johnny walking between . 
them, then, close up, the various relatives of the dead man; and spreading 
out in a long procession behind, the friends of the family, silent and solemn- 
faced, marched up the main avenue towards the vestry where the clergy- 
man stood, robed and ready to receive the body of his brother for committal 
to the clay. The silence was broken only by the soft fall to the ground of 
the horse’s padded feet, the coo-cooo of a pigeon, the rustling of the leaves 
on the trees, or the cold swish-swish of the bending branches as a stronger 
wind went sweeping by. 

The clergyman with the big black beard, wearing a white surplice and 
a black stole, holding a prayer-book in his hand, open at the Service for 
the Burial of the Dead, waited till the bier came close, then turned and 
marched by the side of the little fat man with the face like a frozen image, 
and recited in a loud and serious voice: 

‘I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he that believeth in me, 


though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth ~ 
in me shall never die. 


We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out. 


The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the Name of the 
Lord.” 


Coming to Section F, the cortége wheeled to the right, off the main 
avenue, and midway in a narrow path, a little to the left, they came to a 
heap of newly dug earth piled up beside an open grave. The coffin was 
lifted from the low black-palled car by four heavy-featured grave-diggers, 
who put ropes round it, and set it down by the side of the open grave. The 
_ black-bearded clergyman, walking carefully between the other graves so 
as not to step on one, slipped on a damp sod of grass, and was pitching 
into the grave, when one of the grave-diggers caught him, pulled him back, 
and set him on his feet again. 

‘A narrow shave, sir,’ he said, as the clergyman tried, with a hasty 
brush of his hand, to remove a hand-pattern of clay which the grave- 
digger’s grip had left on his white surplice. 

Johnny saw the sudden look of fright that had crossed the face of the 
clergyman when he was slipping, and thought how funny it would have ~ 
been had theclergyman fallen into the grave, and the fun they’d have had 
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pulling him out again by his white surplice and his black stole. He giggled. 
His mother roughly pulled him by one arm and his sister by the other, 
and he was pushed behind them, red-faced with fear and shame. The 
: looks on their faces told him that there would be nothing funny in a 
clergyman with a white surplice and a black stole falling into an open 
grave. The clergyman straightened himself up, opened the book again 
at the proper place, and began to read, as a pigeon coo-cooed, and the 
branches of the trees, bending, gave a cold swish-swish as a stronger 
breeze came sweeping by. 

‘Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live, and is full of misery. 
He cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower; he fleeth as it were a shadow, 
and never continueth in one stay.’ 

The grave-diggers lowered and lowered the coffin into the grave, and 
took the ropes from under it. One stood back a.little distance, and the 
other stood near the edge of the grave, hatless, with a fistful of earth in his 
hand, waiting. The clergyman went on: 

‘Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God of his great mercy to take 
unto himself the soul of our dear brother here departed, we therefore 
commit his body to the ground; earth to earth’—the grave-digger threw 
some of the clay from his fist down on the coffin——“‘ashes to ashes-—— 
more of the clay fell on to the coffin——‘dust to dust’——the grave-digger 
threw what remained of the clay in his fist down on the coffin, then he 
left the side of the grave and joined his comrade, the two of them throwing 
their eyes round, Johnny heard afterwards, to try to pick out the one that 
would be likely to give them a tip. The clergyman went on: 

‘I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, From henceforth blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord: even so saith the Spirit; for they rest from 
their labours. 

Lord have mercy upon us. 
Christ have mercy upon us.’ 

The grave-diggers hurried forward and rapidly began toshovel the pile of 
clay into the open grave in a strict and tense silence, again broken only by 
the pigeon’s coo-cooo, and the cold swish-swish from the bending branches 
of the trees as a stronger breeze went sweeping by. Johnny looked up at 
his mother standing stiffly watching the grave-diggers filling the grave, 
and he saw that tears were streaming down her cheeks. He crept closer 
and closer to her, wrapped his right arm round her left one, squeezed and 
squeezed it, caught her hand in his and pressed and pressed and pressed it. 
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The clergyman lingered looking down at the clay falling on the coffin, 
his hands entwined in front of him, eager, possibly, for the thing to come 
to an end, sick of the dampness of the grass oozing through the thin soles 
of his boots, making his feet feel dead, dreading a cold to come, shivering 
a little whenever the trees gave a swish-swish as a stronger breeze went 
sweeping by, thinking of the bright fire in his study at home, with life and 
warmth filling every corner, and tea, hot and richly brewed, poured into 
dainty cups, with his wife dividing life into two parts by talking of the 
things that belonged unto her home, and the things that belonged unto 
her husband’s parish. The grave was filling up now—the men were work- 
ing rapidly—and in another few minutes they would be topping it, and 
he could quietly slip off, remembering the sudden rise in shares this morn- 
ing that meant a gain of one hundred and thirty-five pounds and a few 
odd shillings which wasn’t too dusty when you came to think of it—at the 
evening service on Thursday he must remember to speak finally to the 
church charwoman about pawning the two hassocks that had been newly 
covered only a few days before—she might lay her hands on other things— 
only a few feet from the top now, feet numb and hands raw and nipped 
with the damp of the whole place shivering and sodden with desire of 
decay and death and darkness and drooping—the shovels are tapping the 
top of it now—so good-bye for the present, dear sorrowful sister in Christ, 
and comfort remember is His to bestow, for your husband’s in heaven and 
happier far than we can be here who are seeking a city that’s hidden away, 
and Sion’s its name shining forever with light everlasting, out-ageing the 
sun and the moon and the stars that gleam through the day and glitter 
at night, and never forget when God’s city’s in bloom the sun and the stars 
and the moon will only be dust in the streets, frail dust in the streets of 
the city of God—so hurry your thoughts through your grief to the day 
when Christ on the clouds shall come sweeping again through the sky from 
His Father, and the dead that were blessed by a union with Him shall 
come out of their graves and stand to attention saluting their Lord, this 
when they have done they’ll seek out the loved one they’ve lost and the 
ones they have left sporting on in the flesh, and remember unbroken un- 
bent in the faith you will gather your loved one yourself to your breast 
to enjoy him forever fresh-robed in a glorified body, unsickened by thoughts 
of the past or thought for the future, for these shall be merged and forgot in 
the sun and the moon and the stars which shall only be dust in the streets 
in the city of God, and His mercy shall keep you till then, so farewell for 
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the present dear sister in Christ, for the tea is at hand and the crumpets are 
ready and I must be vanishing now. 

Heavily, for his feet felt puffed and softly numb with the damp that had 
oozed through the thin soles of his bocts, stiffly, because his joints had 
tightened with the cold, the clergyman picked his path through the 
graves, crossed the main avenue and dived into the vestry. As his mother 
lingered by the grave arranging the flowers that had been hastily placed 
there, Johnny saw him come out of the vestry, swinging a little leather 
case in his right hand, and hurry away till the trees hid him from view. 

Ella caught her mother’s arm and said, ‘You just come along, now, Ma, 
and keep your pecker up.’ Then releasing her mother’s arm, who went 
on arranging the flowers silently, she joined her brother, and the two of 
them strolled slowly along towards the main avenue. For a long time 
Johnny waited and waited, till his mother turned away from the grave, 
and he saw that tears were streaming down her face. He crept up closer 
and closer to her as they slowly moved away, caught her hand in his and 
pressed and pressed and pressed it in a dead silence broken only by a 
pigeon’s coo-cooo and the cold swish-swish of branches bending as a 
stronger breeze went sweeping by. 


ARISTOTLE ON DETECTIVE FICTION 
By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


(The translation of The Poetics used throughout this lecture, delivered at Oxford March 5, 1935, 
in London June 21, 1935, is that of Professor Ingram Bywater published by the Clarendon Press.) 


OME twenty-five years ago, it was rather the fashion among com- 

mentators to deplore that Aristotle should have so much inclined to 
admire a kind of tragedy that was not, in their opinion, ‘the best’. All this 
stress laid upon the plot, all this hankering after melodrama and surprise 
—was it not rather unbecoming? rather inartistic? Psychology for its own 
sake was just then coming to the fore, and it seemed almost blasphemous 
to assert that ‘they do not act in order to portray the characters; they in- 
clude the characters for the sake of the action’. Indeed, we are not yet 
free from the influence of that school of thought for which the best kind 
of play or story is that in which nothing particular happens from be- 


ginning to end. 
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Now, to any one who reads the Poetics with an unbiased mind, it is 
evident that Aristotle was not so much a student of his own literature as a 
prophet of the future. He criticized the contemporary Greek theatre 
because it was, at that time, the most readily available, widespread, and 
democratic form of popular entertainment presented for his attention. 
But what, in his heart of hearts, he desired was a Good Detective Story; 
and it was not his fault, poor man, that he lived some twenty centuries 
too early to revel in the Peripeties of Trent’s Last Case or the Discoveries of 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. He had a stout appetite for the gruesome. 
‘Though the objects themselves may be painful’, says he, ‘we delight to 
view the most realistic representations of them in art, the forms, for 
example, of the lowest animals and of dead bodies’. The crawling horror 
of The Speckled Band would, we infer, have pleased him no less than The 
Corpse in the Car, The Corpse in Cold Storage, or The Body in the Silo. Yet he 
was no Thriller-Fan. ‘Of simple plots and actions’, he rightly observes, 
_ ‘the episodic are the worst. I call a plot episodic when there is neither 
probability nor necessity in the sequence of the episodes.’ He would not 
have approved of a certain recent book which included among its incidents 
a machine-gun attack in Park Lane, an aeroplane dropping bombs on 
Barnes Common, a gas attack by the C.I.D. on a West-End flat, and a 
pitched battle with assorted artillery on a yacht in the Solent. He main- 
tained that dreadful and alarming events produced their best effect when 
they occurred ‘unexpectedly’, indeed, but also ‘in consequence of one 
another’. In one phrase he sums up the whole essence of the Detective 
Story proper. Speaking of the denouement of the work, he says: ‘It is 
also possible to discover whether some one has done or not done some- 
thing.’ Yes, indeed. 

It is well known that a man of transcendent genius, though working 
under difficulties and with inadequate tools, will do more useful and 
inspiring work than a man of mediocre intellect with all the resources of 
the laboratory at his disposal. And so Aristotle, with no better mysteries for 
his study than the sordid complications of the Agamemnon family, no more 
scientific murder-methods than the poisoned arrow of Philoctetes or the 
somewhat improbable medical properties of Medea’s cauldron, above all, 
with detective-heroes so painfully stereotyped and unsympathetic as the 
inhuman array of gods from the machine, yet contrived to hammer out 
from these unpromising elements a theory of detective fiction so shrewd, 
all-embracing and practical that the Poetics remains the finest guide to the 
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writing of such fiction that could be put, at this day, into the hands of an 
aspiring author. 

In what, then, does this guidance consist? From the start Aristotle 
accepts the detective story as a worthy subject for serious treatment. 
‘Tragedy’, he observes (tragedy being the literary form which the detec- 
tive story took in his day), ‘also acquired magnitude’—that is, it became 
important both in form and substance. ‘Discarding short stories and a 
ludicrous diction, it assumed, though only at a late point in its progress, a 
tone of dignity.’ I am afraid that ‘short stories and a ludicrous diction’ 
have characterized some varieties of the genre up to a very late point 
indeed; it is true, however, that there have recently been great efforts at — 
reform. Aristotle then goes on to define Tragedy in terms excellently 
applicable to our subject: “The imitation’ (or presentment, or representa- 
tion—we will not quarrel over the word) ‘of an action that is serious’-—it 
will be admitted that murder is an action of a tolerably serious nature— 
‘and also complete in itself-—that is highly important, since a detective 
story that leaves any loose ends is no proper detective story at all—‘with 
incidents arousing pity and fear, wherewith to accomplish its catharsis of 
such emotions’. 

Too much has already esi said and written on the vexed subject of 
the catharsis. Is it true, as magistrates sometimes assert, that litile boys 
go to the bad through reading detective stories? Or is it, as detective 
writers prefer to think with Aristotle, that in a nerve-ridden age the study 
of crime stories provides a safety-valve for the bloodthirsty passions that 
might otherwise lead us to murder our spouses? Of all forms of modern 
fiction, the detective story alone makes virtue ex hypothest more interesting 
than vice, the detective more beloved than the criminal. But there is a 
dangerous error going about, namely that ‘if. . . detective fiction leads to 
an increase in crime, then the greater the literary merit, the greater will 
be the corresponding increase in crime’.! Now, this is simply not true: 
few people can have been inspired to murder their uncles by the literary 
merits of Hamlet. On the contrary, where there is no beauty there can be 
no catharsis; an ill-written book, like an ill-compounded drug, only 
irritates the system without purging. Let us then see to it that, if we excite 
evil passions, it is so done as to sublimate them at the same time by the 
contemplation of emotional or intellectual beauty. Thus far, then, con- 
cerning the catharsis. 

1 Editorial in The Author, Spring, 1935. 
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Aristotle next discusses Plot and Character. ‘A detective story’, we 
gather, ‘is impossible without action, but there may be one without 
character.’ A few years ago, the tendency was for all detective stories to 
be of the characterless or ‘draught-board’ variety; to-day, we get many 
examples exhibiting a rather slender plot and a good deal of morbid 
psychology. Aristotle’s warning, however, still holds good: 


_ One may string together a series of characteristic speeches of the utmost finish 
as regards Diction and Thought, and yet fail to produce the true dramatic effect; 
but one will have much better success with a story which, however inferior in these 
respects, has a Plot. 


And again: 


The first essential, the life and soul, so to speak, of the detective story, is the Plot, 
and the Characters come second. 


As regards the make-up of the plot, Aristotle is again very helpful. He 
says firmly that it should have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Herein 
the detective story is sharply distinguished from that kind of modern. 
novel which, beginning at the end, rambles backwards and forwards 
without particular direction and ends on an indeterminate note, and for 
no ascertainable reason except the publisher’s refusal to provide more 
printing and paper for 7s. 6d. The detective story commonly begins with 
the murder; the middle is occupied with the detection of the crime and 
the various peripeties or reversals of fortune arising out of this; the end is 
the discovery and execution of the murderer—than which nothing can 
very well be more final. Our critic adds that the work should be of a con- 
venient length. If it is too short, he says, our perception of it becomes 
indistinct. (This is meiosis; he might have said that it will not be perceived 
at all, since the library subscriber will flatly refuse to take it out, on the 
ground that ‘there isn’t enough reading in it’.) He objects, still more 
strongly, to the work that is of vast size or ‘one thousand miles long’. ‘A 
story or plot’, he reminds us, ‘must be of some length, but of a length to be 
taken in by the memory.’ A man might write a detective story of the length 
of Ulysses, but, if he did, the reader would not be able to bear all the 
scattered clues in mind from the first chapter to the last, and the effect 
of the final discovery would be lost. In practice, a length of from 80,000 to 
120,000 words is desirable, if the book is to sell, and this is enough to allow, 
in Aristotle’s general formula, of ‘the hero’s passing by a series of probable 
or necessary stages from misfortune to happiness or from happiness to mis- 
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fortune’. Later, however, he conveys a very necessary warning: ‘A writer 
often stretches out a plot beyond its capabilities, and is thus obliged to 
twist the sequence of incident.’ It is unwise to ‘write-up’ a short story type 
of plot to novel length, even to fulfil a publisher’s contract. 

The next section of the Poetics gives advice about the Unity of the Plot. 
It is not necessary to tell us everything that ever befel the hero. For 
example, says Aristotle, ‘in writing about Sherlock Holmes’ (I have 
slightly adapted the instance he gives) : 
the author does not trouble to say where the hero was born, or whether he was 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge, nor does he enter into details about incidents 
which—though we know they occurred—are not relevant to the matter in hand, 
such as the cases of Vamberry, the Wine-Merchant, the Aluminium Crutch, Wilson 
the Notorious Canary-Trainer, or Isadora Persano and the Remarkable Worm. 


The story, he says: 


must represent one action, a complete whole, with its several incidents so closely. 
connected that the pes or withdrawal of any one of them will disjoin and 
dislocate the whole. 


In other words, ‘murder your darlings’—or, if you must write a purple 
passage, take care to include in it some vital clue to the solution, which 
cannot be omitted or transposed to any other part of the story. Thus, in 
Treni’s Last Case, the description of Marlowe’s room conveys the necessary 
clue that he has been a member of the O.U.D.S. and is therefore to be 
presumed capable of acting a part; the poker-game in The Canary Murder 
Case throws needful light on the murderer’s character; the picture of the 
shivering sands in The Moonstone prepares us for the discovery of the paint- 
stained night-gown in that spot; and so forth. 

But now comes the important question: What kind of Plot are we to 
choose? And this raises the great central opposition of the Probable and 
the Possible. It is posstble that two negroes should co-exist, so much alike 
as not only to deceive the eye, but to possess the same Bertillon measure- 
ments; that they should both bear the same Christian and surnames; and 
that they should both be confined in the same prison at the same time: it 
is possible, since it actually occurred.' But if we are to found a plot upon 
such a series of coincidences it will have an improbable appearance. 

It is open to us to contrive stories based upon such incidents in real life, 
either giving the characters their real names, or otherwise calling upon the 
witness of history. Thus there have been books founded on the Bravo 

! The case of the two Will Wests, U.S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, 1903. 
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Case, the Crippen Murder, the Penge Tragedy, the Case of W. H. Wallace, 
and so on. When the facts are well known, the reader will accept the 
events as narrated. But it often turns out that the stories so written appear 
less convincing than those that are wholly invented; and it is frequently 
necessary te add inventions to the known facts, in order to make these true 
events appear probable. ‘So that’, says Aristotle, ‘one must not aim at a 
rigid adherence to the traditional stories’, particularly as ‘even the known 
stories are known only to a few.’ Thus, even where the Possibility cannot 
be challenged, Probability should be studied. 

But where both names and incidents are invented, then, ‘a likely im- 
possibility is always preferable to an unconvincing possibility’. It may be 
impossible that the leaden bullet buried in a man’s body should be chemi- 
cally recovered from his ashes after cremation; but by skilful use of 
scientific language, Dr. Austin Freeman persuades us that it is probable, 
and indeed inevitable. Whereas, when an author seeks to persuade us that 
a pleasant young Cambridge man of gentle birth is affronted by being 
asked to take his place in a queue behind a taxi-driver or some such per- 
son, the incident, though physically possible, offends by its improbability, 
being contrary to the English character, whose eternal patience in arrang- 
ing itself in orderly queues is well known to amount to genius. “The 
story’, says Aristotle, ‘should never be made up of improbable incidents; 
there should be nothing of the sort in it.’ Lest this seem too severe, he 
suggests as a practical compromise that ‘if such incidents are unavoidable, 
they should be kept outside the action’. Thus, in the story of The Gloria 
_ Scott, while the previous history of Old Trevor is not merely improbable, 
but, according to the dates given, impossible, we do not notice this in 
reading, because the episode stands outside the action of the plot. Simi- 
larly, as regards the Characters, the impossible-probable is better than the 
improbable-possible; for (says Aristotle again) ‘if a detective such as 
Conan Doyle described be impossible, the answer is that it is better he 
should be like that, since the artist ought to improve on his model’. 

In the matter of scientific detail, Aristotle is all for accuracy. If, he says 
in effect, you cannot attain your artistic end without some impossible 
device (such as the instantaneously-fatal and undiscoverable poison), then, 
at a pinch, you may be justified in using it. 

If, however, the poetic end might have been as well or better attained without 
sacrifice of technical correctness in such matters, the impossibility is not to be 
justified, since the description should be, if it can, entirely free from error. 
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Thus, in Mr. John Rhode’s The Corpse in the Car, the undetectable gas 
. emitted from the wireless set is more justifiable, because scientifically 
correct, than the same author’s release of hydrocyanic acid gas from a 
rubber hot-water bottle in Poison for One, a method which (I am told) 
would not be effective in practice. 

Concerning the three necessary parts of a detective plot—Peripety, or 
Reversal of Fortune; Discovery; and Suffering—Aristotle has many very 
just observations. On Suffering, we need not dwell long. Aristotle defines 
it as ‘action of a destructive or painful nature, such as murders, tortures, 
woundings, and the like’. These are common enough in the detective 
story, and the only remark to be made is that they ought always to help on 
the action in some way, and not be put in merely to harrow the feelings, 
still less to distract attention from a weakness in the plot. 

A Reversal of Fortune may happen to all or any of the characters: the 
victim—who is frequently a man of vast wealth—may be reduced to the 
status of a mere dead body; or may again turn out not to be dead after all, 
as we had supposed. The wrongly suspected person, after undergoing 
great misfortunes, may be saved from the condemned cell and restored to 
the arms of his betrothed. The detective, after several errors of reasoning, 
may hit upon the right solution. Such Peripeties keep the story moving 
and arouse alternating emotions of terror, compassion, and so forth, in the 
reader. These events are best brought about—not fortuitously, but—by 
some Hamartia or defect in the sufferer. The defect may be of various 
kinds. The victim may suffer on account of his unamiable character, or 
through the error of marrying a wicked person, or through foolishly 
engaging in dubious finance, or through the mistake of possessing too 
much money. The innocent suspect may have been fool enough to quarrel 
with the victim, or to bring suspicion on himself by suppressing evidence 
with intent to shield somebody. The detective suffers his worries and 
difficulties through some failure of observation or logic. All these kinds of 
defect are fruitful in the production of Peripety. 

Aristotle mentions many varieties of the Discovery which forms the 
denouement. This is usually the discovery, either of the identity of the 
murderer, or of the means by which the crime was committed. 

1. The worst kind are Discoveries made by the Author himself. These are, 
indeed, so inartistic as to be scarcely permissible in the true detective 
story: they belong to the Thriller. It is, however, possible, where the 
villain’s identity is known, to make an agreeable story by showing the 
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moves and counter-moves made successively by villain and detective 
(Wilkie Collins in No Name; Austin Freeman in The Singing Bone). 

2. The Discovery by Material Signs and Tokens is very common: in The 
Trial of Mary Dugan the discovery that a person is left-handed leads to his 
conviction; in The Eye of Osiris the identity of the (supposed) Egyptian 
mummy with the missing corpse is proved by the discovery of identical 
tooth-stoppings and a Potts fracture in both. 

3. Discovery through Memory is also used: thus, in Unnatural Death the 
murder-method—the production of an air-lock in a main artery—is dis- 
covered to the detective by his memory of a similar air-lock in the petrol- 
feed of a motor-cycle. 

4. Discovery through Reasoning is perhaps most common of all: the mur- 
derer was in the house at such a time, he is an electrician, he is tall and 
smokes Sobranie cigarettes; only X corresponds to all these indications, 
therefore X is the murderer. 

5. Aristotle’s fifth type of Discovery is cniedainas interesting. He calls 
it, Discovery through Bad Reasoning by the Other Party. The instance he 
adduces is obscure, the text being apparently mutilated and referring 
to a play unknown. But I think he really means to describe the Dis- 
covery by Bluff. Thus, the detective shows the suspect a weapon, saying, ' 
‘If you are not the murderer, how do you come to be in possession of 
this weapon?’ The suspect replies: ‘But that is not the weapon with 
which the crime was committed.’ ‘Indeed’, says the detective; ‘and how do 
you know 

This brings us to the very remarkable passage in which Aristotle, by one 
of those blinding flashes of insight which display to the critic of genius the 
very core and centre of the writer’s problem, puts the whole craft of the 
detective writer into one master-word: PARALOGIsMos. That word should. 
be written up in letters of gold on the walls of every mystery-monger’s 
study—at once the guiding star by which he sets his compass and the 
jack-o’-lantern by which he leads his readers into the bog. Paralogism— 
the art of the false syllogism—for which Aristotle himself has a blunter and 
more candid phrase. Let us examine the whole paragraph, for it is of the 
utmost importance. | 

‘Homer’, says he—if he had lived in our own day he might have chosen 
some more apposite example, such as Father Knox or Mrs. Agatha 
Christie, but, thinking no doubt of Odysseus, he says Homer—‘Homer 
more than any other has taught the rest of us the art of framing lies in the 
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right way.! I mean the use of paralogism. Whenever, if A is or happens, a 
consequent, B, is or happens, men’s notion is that, if the Bis, the A also is— 
but that is a false conclusion. Accordingly, if A is untrue, but there is 
something else, B, that on the assumption of its truth follows as its conse- 
quent, then the right thing is to present us? with the B. Just because we 
know the truth of the consequent, we are in our own minds led on to the 
erroneous inference of the truth of the antecedent.’ 

There you are, then; there is your recipe for detective fiction: the Art 
of Framing Lies. From beginning to end of your book, it is your whole 
aim and object to lead the reader up the garden; to induce him to believe 
a lie. To believe the real murderer to be innocent, to believe some harm- 
less person to be guilty; to believe the detective to be right where he is 
wrong and mistaken where he is right; to believe the false alibi sound, 
the present absent, the dead alive, and the living dead; to believe, in short, 
anything and everything but the truth. 

The art of framing lies—but mark! of framing lies in the right way (<ds et). 
There is the crux. Any fool can tell a lie, and any fool can believe it; but 
- the right method is to tell the ¢ruth in such a way that the intelligent reader 
is seduced into telling the lie for himself. That the writer himself should 
tell a flat lie is contrary to all the canons of detective art. Is it not amazing 
that Aristotle, twenty centuries ahead of his time, should thus have struck 
out at a blow the great modern theory of fair-play to the reader? A is 
falsehood; B is truth. The writer must not give us A upon his own 
authority, for what he says upon his own authority we must be able to 
believe. But he may tell us B—which ts true—and leave us to draw the 
false conclusion that A is true also. 

- Thus, at the opening of a story, the servant Jones is heard to say to his 
master, Lord Smith, ‘Very good, my lord, I will attend to the matter at 
once’. The inference is that, if Jones was speaking to Smith, Smith was 
also speaking to Jones; and that, therefore, Smith was alive and present 
at the time. But that is a false conclusion; the author has made no such 
assertion. Lord Smith may be absent; he may be already dead; Jones 
may have been addressing the empty air, or some other person. Nor can 
we draw any safe conclusion about the attitude of Jones. If Jones is indeed 
present in the flesh, and not represented merely by his voice in the form 


evil Aéyeiv dos Act. ferred, the general sense is clear: if the author 

2 tpooGeivai (Ael). Bywater: ‘to add on the provides the consequent, the reader may be 
B.’ Wharton: ‘(it is natural) to pre-suppose the trusted to infer (falsely) the antecedent for 
first’ (i.e. the A). Whichever translation is pre- himself. 
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of a gramophone record or similar device (as may well be the case), then 
he may be addressing some other party in the belief that he is addressing 
Smith; he may have murdered Smith and be establishing his own alibi; or 
Smith may be the murderer and Jones his accomplice engaged in estab- 
lishing an alibi for Smith. Nor, on the other hand, is it safe to conclude 
(as some experienced readers will) that because Smith is not heard to reply 
he is not therefore present. For this may very well be the Double Bluff, in 
which the reader’s own cunning is exploited to his downfall. The reader 
may argue thus: 


Jones spoke to Smith, but Smith did not speak to Jones; 

Many authors employ this device so as to establish the false inference that Smitin 
was alive and present; 

I therefore conclude that Smith is absent or dead. 


But this syllogism is as false as the other. ‘Many authors’ is not the same 
thing as ‘all authors at all times’. It does not exclude the possibility that 
an author may at some time imply the truth in such a manner that it looks 
like a lie. 

A fine example of this Double Bluff is found in Father Knox’s The Via- 
duct Murder. A man is found dead, with his face beaten into unrecognizable 
pulp. Circumstantial evidence suggests that the dead man was X. The 
detectives and the reader are invited to reason after the following manner: 

The dead man is thought to be X; 

But he is unrecognizable; 

Therefore he is not X; 

Therefore he is some one else, namely Y; 

And, since X is undoubtedly missing, X is probably the murderer. 


But the disfigured corpse turns out to be X after all; so that all the in- 
genious conclusions founded upon the false premiss are false also. 

Another variety of the Paralogism is found in a syllogism built upon the 
following lines: 

A is the obvious suspect; 

But in a detective story, the obvious suspect is always innocent; 

Therefore A is innocent. 


But for the middle term of this proposition there is no warrant whatever. 
The statement is neither universally true nor logically necessary. The 
obvious suspect is innocent more frequently than not, but nothing compels 
the author to make him so. 


Be 
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Nothing in a detective story need be held to be true unless the author 
has vouched for it in his own person. Thus, if the author says: 


Jones came home at 10 o’clock, 


then we are entitled to assume that Jones did indeed come home at that 
time and no other. But if the author says: 


The grandfather clock was striking ten when Jones reached home, 


then we can feel no certainty as to the time of Jones’s arrival, for nothing 
compels us to accept the testimony of the clock. Nor need we believe the 
testimony of any character in the story, unless the author himself vouches 
for that character’s integrity. 

Thus, let us suppose that the butler gives evidence that Jones returned 
at 10. The butler’s employer asserts that he has always found the butler 
scrupulously truthful. Are we, therefore, to believe the butler? By no 
means; for the employer may be deceived, or may have deceived the 
butler, or may be backing up the butler’s testimony for reasons of his own. 

But if the author himself says: ‘No one could possibly doubt that the 
butler was speaking the truth’, then, I think, we must believe that the 
butler is a truthful witness, for the author himself has stated, on his own 
authority, that doubt was impossible. 

Remember, however, that the person telling the story is not necessarily 
the author. Thus, in The Murder of Roger Ackroyd, the story is told by the 
detective’s fidus Achates or (to use the modern term) his Watson. Arguing 
from the particular to the general, we may be seduced into concluding 
that, because the original Dr. Watson was a good man, all Watsons are 
good in virtue of their Watsonity. But this is false reasoning, for moral 
worth and Watsonity are by no means inseparable. Thus, the first man 
sinned and laid the blame upon his wife; but it would be an error to con- 
clude that all men, when they sin, blame their wives—though in fact they 
frequently do. There may yet be found rare men who, having wives, yet 
refrain from blaming them and are none the less men on that account. 
So, despite the existence of a first innocent Watson, we may yet admit the 
possibility of a guilty one; nor, when the Watson in Roger Ackroyd turns out 
to be the murderer, has the reader any right to feel aggrieved against the 
author—for she has vouched only for the man’s Watsonity and not for 
his moral worth. 

This brings us, however, to the consideration of the Characters, con- 
cerning whom Aristotle takes a very twentieth-century point of view. He 
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says that they must be good. This, I suppose, must be taken salad to 
mean that they should, even the meanest and wickedest of them, be not 
merely monsters and caricatures, like the personages in a low farce, but 
endued with some sort of human dignity, so that we are enabled to take 
them seriously. They must also be appropriate: a female, he says, must not 
be represented as clever. This is a delicate point—would he, or would he 
not, have approved of Miss Gladys Mitchell’s diabolically clever Mrs. 
Bradley? We may take it, however, that the cleverness should only be 
such as is appropriate to the sex and circumstances of the character—it 
would be inappropriate that the elderly maiden sister of a country parson 
should carry out or detect a murder by means of an intricate and clever 
method knowable only to advanced chemical experts; and so with the 
other characters. Thirdly, the characters must be like the reality (to Spotov). 
Scholars differ about what Aristotle means by this word. Some think it 
means, ‘conformable to tradition’: that the villain should be easily recog- 
nizable as villainous by his green eyes, his moustache, and his manner of 
ejaculating ‘Ha!’, and the detective by his eccentricities, his pipe, and his 
dressing-gown, after the more ancient models. But I do not agree with 
them, and believe that the word means, as we say to-day, ‘realistic’—i.e. 
with some moderate approximation in speech and behaviour to such men 
and women as we see about us. For, elsewhere, Aristotle takes the modern, 
realistic view, as when he says, for instance, that the plot ought not to turn 
on the detection and punishment of a hopelessly bad man who is villainous 
in all directions at once—forger, murderer, adulterer, thief—like the bad 
baron in an Adelphi melodrama; but rather on that of an intermediate 
kind of person—a decent man with a bad kink in him—which is the type 
of villain most approved by the best modern writers in this kind. For the 
more the villain resembles an ordinary man, the more shall we feel pity 
and horror at his crime and the greater will be our surprise at his detec- 
tion. So, too, as regards the innocent suspects and the police; in treating 
all such characters a certain resemblance to real life is on the whole to be 
desired. Lastly, and most important and difficult of all, the characters 
must be consistent from first to last. Even though at the end we are to feel 
surprise on discovering the identity of the criminal, we ought not to feel 
incredulity; we should rather be able to say to ourselves: ‘Yes, I can see 
now that from the beginning this man had it in him to commit murder, had 
I only had the wits to interpret the indications furnished by the author.’ 
Thus, the villainy of the apparently amiable father in The Copper Beeches is 
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betrayed by his participation in his offspring’s cruel enjoyment in the 
slaughter of flies, and the character is seen to be consistent. Inconsistency 
in the characters destroys the probability of the action, and, indeed, 
amounts to a breach of the rule of fair play, since we are entitled to believe 
that a character remains the same person from beginning to end of the 
story and nemo repente fuit turpissimus. 

This discourse is already too long. Let me remind myself of Aristotle’s 
own warning: “There are many writers who, after a good Complication, 
fail to bring off the Denouement.’ This is painfully true of detective 
stories; it has also some application to lectures and speeches upon what- 
ever occasion. But indeed, everything that Aristotle says about writing 
and composition is pregnant with a fundamental truth, an inner rightness, 
that makes it applicable to all forms of literary art, from the most trivial 
to the most exalted. He had, as we say, the root of the matter in him; 
and any writer who tries to make a detective story a work of art at all will 
do well if he writes it in such a way that Aristotle could have enjoyed and 
approved it. 
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THE RUNNYMEDE PAGEANT 


(JUNE 1934) 
PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE 


By JOHN DRINKWATER 


PROLOGUE 
(Spoken by the Spirit of the Thames) 
LONG my woods and meadows, 
From Gloucestershire to Kent, 
I’ve seen the ages travel; 
This way the savage went 
Before the Saxon planted, 
Before the Roman came, 
Before my sleeping acres 
Had heard the Norman name. 


Plantagenet and Tudor 
Have written on my tide 
The chronicles of splendour, 
The epitaphs of pride; 
Upon an ancient quarrel 
I heard my valleys ring, 
When battle made a kingdom 
Of Commonwealth and King. 


Unaging with the ages, 

I’ve seen them, throne by throne, 
Go by, the sovran princes 

That Englishmen have known; 
And not a name among them, 

In honour takes the way 
Than his more fairly charted, 

Who wears the crown to-day. 


The thoroughfare of nations, 
I keep my garlands too, 

And in my secret sedges 
The notes are ever true; 
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Of little boats enchanted 
Under the willow’s shade, 
No less than sea-borne cargoes, 

Are my flotillas made. . 


No Muse may tell the story 
Of the uncounted dead 
Whose dust is in the furrows 

Along my watershed ; 
Yet, in a summer fancy, 

I take invention’s reed, 
And spell for your beguiling 

This tale of Runnymede. 


EPILOGUE 


HESE were but shadows of a play, 
And we are shadows but as they; 
They brought forgotten things again 
To living semblances of men; 
And we, who in their miming found 
Reconsecration of this ground, 
Where England once declared her will, 
Are but as mimes ourselves, with still 
A reckoning to make with time, 
When we as they are but a rhyme, 
A story told, a passion spent, 
A long-forgotten argument, 
Mere churchyard-stones, for passers-by 
To letter with incurious eye. 


Yet we are deeds that, when the breath 
Of action is foreclosed in death, 

May sometimes yet become the theme 
Of speculation in a dream, 

Of poets bringing buried earth 

To second and a finer birth; 
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And when our bones have but for room 
The generations of the tomb, _ 

In such a masking we may find 

A resurrection of the mind. 


And if we keep another state, 

Beyond this brief uncertain date, 

And look from that immortal sphere 
Upon this mortal pageant here, 

To see our shadows walk again 

A moment among living men, 

Then may they wear as bright a weed 
As these have done at Runnymede. 
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THE COMMON COURSE 


ROUND and through, 
From the far cold wonder, 
Rills tunnel under, 
Divide, re-unite, 
Ever fusing with new 
Down-dancing delight. 


Creative joy, 

Thus, greening the earth, 
Carols in mirth, 

Changes and, changing 
Through varied hap ranging, 
Deepens in sound 

Till grief destroy 

But a croon profound ... 
Grief from which naught 
Can purify thought... 
Unless, unless ! . . the sea 


Resolve it in harmony. 
T. STURGE MOORE 
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THE BLUE APPEARING 


RAY upon gray, plume over plume, the sky 
Was all a slow cloud, moving without motion, 
As one who loiters and has his thoughts enmeshed 
In idling fancy and intricate recollection. 
Had I seen without seeing? O it was not on a sudden, 
And yet wonderfully all in a single moment 
On the far horizon there was the blue appearing, 
Silent, the lost blue of the eternal sky, 
As if another had looked into my heart 
And found a happiness it had known not of. 
LAURENCE BINYON 
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THE PAINTED FLOWER 


OT the flower itself but the thought 
of your flower that I have made 

I have brought. 

In their brief masquerade 

men and the heather 

put on the dominoes 

of flesh and the blade’s green feather. 

And those 

before the owl has cried 

are laid aside. 


But here, time overthrown, 

green flame and bloom’s white spark 
disown 

the slow atomic dark. 

Division and the grief 

of dust will not prevail 

on bud or leaf 

nor overset the pale 

but mandatory power 

of an imagined flower. 


The Indian conjurer 

makes a bush with two passes 

grow quicklier 

than under sun the jungle grasses— 
in momentary magic. This 

is not such: having no mortal part 
nor weaknesses. 

And the old fowler of the heart 
can use a blossom as lime 

to snare the wings of time. 


HUMBERT WOLFE 
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THE MOTH 


OU gave no thought to the cut of your gown, 
Lady, nor chose this soft brocade, 

Debating at leisure each delicate shade, 

The buff, the pearl, the yellow, the brown. 


Your wings are weft of the Master’s loom 
Who weaveth the dawn on darkness black; 
Yet you fold them all day in a dusty crack 
And flit by night through a cobwebbed room. 


But the queen of heaven herself shall shine 
Through the broken eaves where the spider swings; 
And a shiver shall capture the sensitive wings,— 
They shall carry you hence in a dance divine, 


Out to the misty moonlight pale, 
The vast of night, her fields dew-drenched ; 
Till the fluttering flame of life is quenched 
And fades like a vision the exquisite veil. . 
G. M. COOKSON 
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MARRIAGE VOW 


EENNESS of heart and brain, 
Deftness of hand and lip— 
All these are not enough 
To weave a perfect stuff 
Out of the difficult skein 
Of this relationship. 


A passionate patience we 
Must also bring to bear: 

Be tireless to smooth out 

Coil, caffle, or knot 

Before time’s shuttles weave it 
Into the stuff, and leave it, 

A lasting blemish, there. 


Thus only canwekeep 
Ice-clear, rock-fast, sea-deep 
Our love’s integrity; | 
Thus only can we make 
A fine and flawless cloak 
To wrap us round, and cover 
From wind and rain our link’d lives for ever. 
JAN STRUTHER 
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IN THE TRAIN 


AM in a long train gliding through England, 

gliding past green fields and gentle grey willows, 
past huge dark elms and meadows full of buttercups, 
and old farms dreaming among mossy apple-trees. 


Now we are in a dingy town of small ugly houses 

- with tin advertisements of cocoa and Sunlight Soap, 
now we are in a dreary station made of coffee-colour’d wood, 
where barmaids in black stand in empty refreshment rooms, 
and shabby old women sit on benches with suitcases, 
now we are by sidings where coal-trucks lurk disconsolate, 
bright skies overarch us with shining cloud palaces, 
sunshine flashes on canals, and then the rain comes, 
silver rain from grey skies lashing our window-panes, 
then it is bright again and white smoke is blowing 
gaily over a pale blue sky among the telegraph wires. 


Northward we rush under bridges, up gradients, 

through black, smoky tunnels, over iron viaducts, 

past platelayers and signal-boxes, factories and warehouses: 
afternoon is fading among the tall brick chimney-stacks 

in the murky Midlands where meadows grow more colourless. 


Northward, O train, you rush, resolute, invincible, 
northward to the night where your banner of flying smoke 
will glow in the darkness with burning spark and ruddy flame. 


Be the train, my life, see the shining meadows, 

glance at the quiet farms, the gardens, and shady lanes, 

but do not linger by them, look at the dingy misery 

of all those silly towns, see it, hate it, and remember it, 

but never accept it. You must only accept your own road: 

the strong unchanging steel rails of necessity, 

the ardent power that drives you towards night and the unknown terminus. 
V. DE S. PINTO 
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NO LONGER PROUD 


O longer proud, 

No longer disobedient to the bell 
That rocks the windy tower, 
I shall lie down: 


And over me 
You'll work your will. 
Ah, then it will be easy. 


Smooth from my face 

The lines that mocked you, 

The smile that disbelieved you, 

Make the clay 

Assume the look that, living, it denied you. 


Smooth all away, 

Then tell them ‘Here ’s my man. 
I loved him. 

I was so proud of him. 

He was all mine.’ 


“Toll, bell, and call him home.’ 


L. A. G. STRONG 
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KEATS’S FRIEND MATHEW 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Published by the kind permission of 
Mr. Percy L. Mathew 


GEORGE FELTON MATHEW 


O one can investigate the surviving papers of Keats’s less famous 

friends and not soon discover, with some feelings of surprise and of 
respect, the extent to which an enthusiasm for poetry stirred them all. 
Collections of notebooks and other relics presented a few years since to 
Keats House display not only John Hamilton Reynolds—a poet of public 
note—but also Benjamin Bailey and James Rice as ardent amateurs in 
versification. From other sources we catch the learned, legal Richard 
Woodhouse and John Taylor the publisher at the same exercise. I am 
not sure about Taylor’s partner, James Hessey, who probably preferred 
his violin or his devotional discussions. At least I have seen one sonnet by 
him. Before these men met and recognized the real poet in John Keats, 
he had been much in the company of another aspirant, a voluminous 
metrical performer, who has been treated by Keats’s biographers with no 
excess of sympathy. This was (to quote Sir Sidney Colvin’s first book on 
Keats) ‘a certain George Felton Mathew, the son of a tradesman whose 
family showed the young medical student some hospitality’. 
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To look back from the Keats circle that we know into the eighteenth 
century, Richard Mathew carried on a business in London, at 42 and 56 
Wood Street, as cooper and wine merchant. He was a common council- 
man, representing the ward of Cripplegate Within. His eldest son, Felton 
Mathew (common council-man in Keats’s time for the same ward), suc- 
ceeded to the business, which at one time went under the name of F. & T. 
Mathew, yeast merchants and coopers at 56 Wood Street, and later also 
(as Felton Mathew & Co.) at 112 Goswell Street. Those were tae days 
when London tradesmen lived ‘over the business’, and Felton Mathew’s 
family lived at the Goswell Street address. There it was that John Keats, 
in the days of his medical studentship, made the acquaintance of two of the 
daughters, Caroline and Ann Mathew'—recipients ofsome of his early verse. 

The second son of old Richard Mathew, also christened Richard, 
carried on a mercer’s business in Oxford Street, and presently in Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square. He established a branch of it in The Pantiles 
at Tunbridge Wells. He had a house in the new Regent’s Park, and the 
family opinion is that it was there that Keats passed his evenings with the 
son, George Felton Mathew, who has found a place in Keats’s poetry and 
biography. 

But how was the friendship begun? It seems most likely that George 
Keats was first to meet G. F. Mathew, at the time when George was em- 
ployed in the office of Mr. Abbey, the tea-merchant in Pancras Lane. In 
due course George Keats would bring his brothers into touch with the 
Mathews, and the date of that acquaintanceship may have been at any 
time after 1811. G. F. Mathew, born on March 22, 1795, was somewhat 
senior to John Keats. Where he was educated is not known. His sisters, 
Dr. Crump informs me, were educated by a governess. ‘From her’, says. 
one of them, ‘I think I derived my love of study and thirst for knowledge.’ 
She also records a stay in Tunbridge Wells in 1820, ‘One of my daily tasks 
was to read the Times Newspaper to my aunt, from beginning to end: if 
she fell asleep, still I had to go on, for if I stopped she invariably woke up’. 
This sister mentions, too, ‘Poetry was my great and lasting delight’. We 
may safely picture then for G. F. Mathew and his brothers an early back- 
ground of sound education. We may also derive some impression of him 
in private circles, as a young man, from a surviving manuscript book, 


' Dr. T. G. Crump, whose knowledge and Oct. 20, 1792. G. F. Mathew had a sister also 
kindness have largely enabled me to prepare named Caroline; born 1810, died 1899. 
this sketch, notes that Caroline was born on 
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entitled “The Garland: consisting of Poetical Extracts both ancient and 
modern’, begun by his younger sister Mary Strange Mathew on Jan. 4, 
1816. She was then not quite fourteen years old. 

In this miscellany, G. F. Mathew appears as the principal poet, with 
some sympathetic assistants. One of these, Maw by name, contributes a 
‘Prometheus Vinctus’. Another is F. Leffler, who celebrates Mathew’s 
birthday in such lines as these: 

Health to the Bard, whose independent soul, 

Free from disguise, unfetter’d by controul, 

Dares assert truth regardless of offence, 

And boldly censures, where there’s want of sense; 

Who dares oppose, wherever vice appears, 

And true to friendship, only virtue hears; 

Long, long may he the sacred cause defend! 

The Poet, Critic, and the faithful Friend. . . . 
Soon afterwards Mathew reciprocates with some verses ‘To Mr. F. Leffler, 
Written in a Blank Leaf of miscellaneous modern Poetry, presented by 
G. F. M. 1817’—a brief specimen will serve, 

Generous Companion of my hours of joy! 

Leffler! the flower of friendship long hath bloom’d 

Between us—long hath op’d its roseate leaves. 

In roseate smiles. . . . 

But Mary Mathew’s neat album (in which, by the way, she copies! a 
‘Sonnet on first looking into Chapman’s Homer’, by J. Keats) is by no 
means the only source of information about her brother’s literary attempts. 
In 1867 his eldest son, who bore the same names, and was an elegant 
copyist, transcribed ‘Poems, consisting of Aphorisms, Anecdotes, Epi- 
grams, Epitaphs, etc. By the late George Felton Mathew. Collated and 
Edited by his Son’. In 1908, another son at the age of eighty accomplished 
something more; H. R. Mathew published, in aid of ‘the Building Fund of 
the New Church of St. Stephen for Norbury and Thornton Heath’, a 
pamphlet entitled Selections from MS. Poems by G. F. Mathew (Deceased). 
The following year he brought out, with the same benevoient purpose, a 
second part called The Poetical Remains, etc. of George Felton Mathew. These 
collections circulated as they were outside the literary set, seem to have 
escaped the notice of all who have discussed Mathew in their contempla- 
tions of Keats. 


1 From a manuscript rather than a printed copy: v. 7 reads: 
Yet never did I breathe its pure serene. 
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Let me take care not to raise expectations. Mathew, if these productions 
sufficiently reveal him, was not at all a mighty poet. As the pieces are 
printed without dates or commentary, conjecture creeps in; but the kind 
of thing which Mathew was writing when Keats knew him was probably 
this (‘On the Love of Nature’) : 


O Nature fair! 
From childhood I have been thy worshipper! 
Avarice, Ambition, Envy, Anger, Pride, 
Could ne’er with me abide, 
Nor with their cares and broils infest 
My tranquil breast; 
The peaceful vale and melancholy grove 
Have been the scenes in which I’ve loved to rove 
And in my bosom’s ecstacy 
I’ve deemed it easy from the world to flee, 
And live, O Nature, all alone with thee. 

But mark my soul’s apostacy: 
Eliza’s eyes 
Increase the ardour of the sunny skies; 
Her simple tongue 
Gives sweetness to the blackbird’s song: 
Her lovely form 
To every violet bank imparts a charm: 
When she is by, : 
Each heavenly prospect looks more heavenly; 
But when to other scenes she flies 
The sweet enchantment vanishes, 
*Tis then I find 
I bear about an alienated mind, 
And ’tis no more the scenes thro’ which I rove, 
But only my Eliza that I love. 

To this, maternal nature answered mild, 
There’s no apostacy in this, my child, 
For in Eliza’s form I have combined 
Whate’er of beauty thou canst elsewhere find. 
Where is the precious quarry that contains 
Such milk-white marble with such azure veins? 
Where in the beauteous flower or stately tree 
Wilt thou behold such grace and dignity? 
Where wilt thou find such coral and such pearl 
As in the lips and teeth of that sweet girl? 
Or where the sparkling diamond that can vie 
With the soft light of her expressive eye? ... 
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Another poem is called ‘Morning Serenade’: 
Awake, my love, ’tis morning now; 
Her star is fading in the skies. 
Sleep’s poppy chaplet from thy brow 
Cast off and ope thy radiant eyes. 
Awake, my love, I sing to thee 
As Orpheus to Eurydice, 
Thou sleeping on thy snow-whit bed, 
She lost in Pluto’s sullen shade. . . . 


And there are numerous rhymed thoughts, such as these ‘Of Solitude’: 


Not for the palace nor the mart of trade 

_ Were these weak nerves and trembling feelings made; 
I never cared for honour, nor for wealth: 
I loved my liberty, I longed for health. 
The humblest cottage was my highest aim, 
With an unheeded, unobtrusive name. 
To hear my nothings monstered I abhorred 
E’en more than an unkind censorious word. 
Amid the stars of heaven I loved to be; 
Or on the sandy floor of the salt sea, 
Or on the green hill’s side. . . . 


However faintly these fancies may glimmer and tunes may sound to our 
minds now, they and others like them were the reason why, in November 
1815, John Keats addressed to Mathew the ‘Epistle’! in rhyme which 
attributes to him ‘horizons of fine poesy’, and exalted reveries, and the 
favour of the Muse, and altogether an inheritance of fairy gifts: 


Felton! without incitements such as these, 

How vain for me the niggard Muse to tease: 

For thee, she will thy every dwelling grace 

And make ‘a sun-shine in a shady place: 

For thou wast once a flowret blooming wild, 
.’ Close to the source, bright, pure and undefil’d 

Whence gush the streams of song. 


‘Too partial friend!’ Mathew had gained some slight hold, as 2 con- 
tributor, on the columns of the European Magazine. In October 1816 his 
verses “To a Poetical Friend’—Keats, in fact—appeared there. Keeping 
in touch with an ‘Anacreontic’ in January 1817, Mathew lost no time in 


A transcript by Mathew exists, with one or v. 68: 
two little differences from the printed text,e.g. ‘Of him whose name’s to ev’ry heart a solace.’ 
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submitting a review of Keats’s ‘Poems’ when—early in March—that 
volume appeared. The April ‘Acknowledgments to Correspondents’ in- 
cluded: ‘The Review of Keat’s Poems .. . in our next’, and the May number 
contained the article itself. I postpone discussion of this review. By May 
1817, Keats had found other friends, poetical confidants, and prophets. 
The excitement of becoming intimate with Leigh Hunt, and appearing as 
a poet in that brilliant and progressive journal The Examiner, had no doubt 
made the little senate of Mathew and the eminence of European Magazine 
print look rather tame. 

From this time it is difficult to find Mathew and Keats together; yet, 
even though literary community of talk and aim was finished, some per- 
sonal contacts must have continued. We know from Keats’s journal letter 
of December 1818—January 1819 that he was informed concerning G. F. 
Mathew’s cousin Caroline! and the behaviour of amorous and fickle Mr. 
Archer towards her. In the same letter another cousin finds mention. 
Kirkman, who had been lately assaulted and robbed on his way back from 
an evening visit to Keats at Wentworth Place, was the son of Rebecca 
Mathew, who was married to Edward Kirkman of Portsmouth. As for 
G. F. Mathew—not named in this vast letter—the gulf which grew be- 
tween him and Keats seems also to nave been one between him and his 
former poetical province. — 

He married in 1820, and in no long time found himself supporting with 
some difficulty a large family. About the year 1824 he was in Devon, and 
at Salterton and Colyton he passed some five years, probably returning 
to London in 1830. In 1834 he published a pamphlet entitled The Cause 
of the Poor Defended Against the Poor Law Commissioners, a very energet'c reply 
to charges against the lower ranks on ‘their want of industry, providence, 
and temperance—charges all of them alike indefinite, frivolous and un- 
just’. Mathew menaced the Commissioners in sufficiently fierce terms: 
‘There is no position which they have taken up from which I will not 
drive them. I will pursue them till they have neither ground nor legs to 
stand upon. Fatigue shall not call me to rest, nor the love of peace to 
unenvied obscurity till I have overthrown their infernal machinations, 


1 On the death of their father, Felton Mathew, 
in 1819, Caroline and Ann Mathew went to 
reside with their mother at the Old Parsonage, 
Ansford, Somerset—the family home of Parson 
Woodforde; and in 1830, their mother having 
died, they removed to Bath. Their love for the 


services of the Abbey Church is the chief fact 
remaining from the rest of their lives. A’brother, 
Felton Mathew, emigrated to Australia—it 
seems to have been characteristic of Keats’s 
circle to adventure thus. His brother went to 
America, Charles Brown to New Zealand. 
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routed all their diabolical principles, and seen even the remembrance of 
them vanish away like a cloud of smoke into the invisible air.’ The Times 
(then under the leadership of the powerful Barnes) made full use of this 
pamphlet. 

Mathew, however, accepted employment under the Poor Law Com- 
mission once the Bill of 1834 was passed. His poverty rather than his will 
consented ; but he ‘never said a word against the measure afterwards’. He 
‘served the Government in the capacity of an amanuensis during a period 
of ten years’, coming into touch officially with Sir John Bowring and Ed- 
win Chadwick. Before 1847 he had been dismissed, and he was at a loss to 
understand why. ‘I doubt some foul play’, he wrote to Keats’s biographer, 
Monckton Milnes, on March 3, 1847, explaining his circumstances. 

It would be a noble act on the part of a good man towards my numerous 
family thus placed in the most painful situation to say one word by way of appeal 
in our behalf. It would do more than I could do for myself under the circumstances 
to dispel the cloud which has been hanging over us, and restore us to the sunshine 
of heaven. If the biographer of Keats could do this he would win the heartfelt 
gratitude of those who I am sure are not unworthy of the blessing, and I should 
pursue my course, as Keats concludes his Epistle, 

O’er pebbly crystal, and o’er golden sands; 

Kissing my daily food from Naiads’ pearly hands— 
that is, I suppose, from the cold hands of charity, in the service of the Poor Law 
Commission. 


The address whence Mathew was sending Milnes his notes on Keats and 
on his troubles was 4 Princes Square, Kennington. He wrote again on 
April 5, 1847, mentioning a talk about Keats’s poems which he had had 
with George Keats, and concluding: ‘I am in expectation of being recalled 
to the unpoetical atmosphere of the Poor Law Commission. Should any- 
thing further respecting Keats reach me, I will send it to you. But I con- 
clude that you have now completed your Life of Keats and that the public 
will soon be presented with your edition of his Works, comprised “like the 
ashes of Alexander in a golden urn within the limits of a little volume”’.’ 
By this last quotation I judge that Mathew was a devoted reader of Bacon’s 
Essays, the old preface to which concludes with the fine similitude; and 
indeed many of his poetical pieces are short aphoristical essays in rhyme, 
with a touch of Bacon’s manner imitated. 

Mathew was a church-goer and accustomed to think over religious 
matters for himself; but when the late Sir Sidney Colvin attributed to him 
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‘a turn for the interpretation of prophecy’, his eldest daughter observed 
that the family never knew of that before. Milnes acknowledged his help 
towards the Life of Keats, 1848, publicly in the book itself and privately by 
the gift of an inscribed copy. Keats’s friend was at that date occupied in 
publishing something of his own, but in quite another stamp: A Book for 
the Arrangement of Periodical Receipts, as Rent, Taxes, Gc., or a File for Easy 
Reference. Nevertheless, the reawakening of old memories caused by 
- Milnes’s biographical preparations must have given Mathew a fresh 
interest in his own poems—or is it only a coincidence that his fair copy of 
those is dated 1848? Mathew died in 1854, and his wife survived him 
thirty years. | 

It is G. F. Mathew’s distinction to have written and contrived to publish 
one of the very first critical notices of John Keats; but he has been un- 
fortunate, perhaps, in coming under the displeasure of a modern censor! 
on account of that piece of work. Looking at it quietly, without admitting 
that every person who did not instantly accept Keats as perfect was a fool 
and a knave (some have applied that quaint principle even to Fanny 
Brawne), I do not perceive why it should not stand greatly to Mathew’s 
credit. And first, for its substance. 

The reviewer, after a flourish against poetical pretenders, turns to ‘the 
more worthy candidates’, and observing a wood engraving of Spenser on 
Keats’s title-page, asserts its fitness there in a volume of which ‘the poetical 
beauties’ remind him of Spenser. He ascribes to the new poet ‘a fine ear’ 
for ‘the grand, elaborate, and abstracted music of nature’, and quotes him 
to prove it. He then declines to follow another critic (The Champion, ap- 
parently) in dismissing Byron, Moore, Campbell, and. Rogers ‘because 
Keats is pouring forth his splendours’. Why should one man’s rise depend 
on another’s decline? “Too much praise is more injurious than censure.’ 

G. F. M. goes on to contrast ‘the slovenly independence’ of his author’s 
versification with the maturity of the ‘thought, sentiment, and feeling’. 
He ‘prophesies boldly of the future eminence of our young poet’, but calls 
him a ‘youthful architect’, in point of his plan and argument. This part 
of the review concludes with a hint that the poems ‘savour too much of 
the foppery and affectation of Leigh Hunt’. Several extracts follow, with 
comments for and against; the lines from ‘Sleep and Poetry’ against the 
school of Pope are praised for their wit and condemned for their judge- 


; ' Mr. J. Middleton Murry, in Studies in Keats, | Miss Roberta D. Cornelius for his knowledge of 
1930. He there expresses his indebtedness to G.F.M.’s review, and follows her in reprinting it. 
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ment. ‘We might transcribe the whole volume were we to point out every 
instance of the luxuriance of his imagination, and the puerility of his 
sentiments.’ And finally, G. F. M. urges upon Keats the ‘sublimer height 
to which the spirit of the Muse may soar’—not a poetry of luxurious 
reverie, since called ‘escape’, but that of strenuous virtue. “These observa- 
tions might be considered impertinent, were they applied to one who had 
discovered any incapacity for loftier flights—to one who could not-ap- 
preciate the energies of Milton or of Shakespeare—to one who could not 
soar to the heights of poesy,—and ultimately hope to bind his brows with 
the glorious sunbeams of immortality.’ 

Mr. Middleton Murry has lacerated Mathew for this review, calling its 
terms ‘simply insufferable’. Most of us have suffered far worse, even at the 
hands of our friends. The jealous, superseded creature whom Mr. Murry 
sets up as Mathew in 1817 might have got on very well without these 
prophecies of immortality. Indeed, he might have saved himself the bother 
of writing the review at all and of obtaining its publication; for he was not 
invited by the European Magazine to review the book. No: the trouble with 
the paper was the peculiar rhetoric into which the writer was apt to wander; 
and this same ebullient stuff was not produced by ‘resentment’, for it is 
found in equal quantities in Mathew’s tract against the Poor Law Com- 
missioners seventeen years later. It was his manner when he felt that he 
was addressing the great world on a momentous theme. Does it give him 
away, as an egotist? It does; but against that must be set the ability which 
this man possessed, and his review of Keats—in 1817, not after a century 
of instructive opinion—plainly exhibits. In the end, Keats himself, turn- 
ing from Young Calidore to Hyperion, supports Mathew’s judgement that 
poetry has a deeper purpose than ‘lutes, laurels, seas of milk, and ships of 
amber’. Mathew may not have meant quite so much, but he spoke at a 
time when popular English verse was not very rich in moral earnestness}; 
and his last words show that he did not fear Keats’s taking offence on this 
ground. 

Typical modern treatment served out to Mathew’s memory is seen in 
the pages of the late Miss Lowell’s John Keats, in which his aame is in- 
variably given as ‘Matthew’. “The priggish egotism he reveals shows him 
to have been a true blood cousin to the egregious Caroline.’ Keats himself 
does not call Caroline egregious when he is writing of the meanness of her 
suitor Archer towards her; and even Miss Lowell has used Mathew’s 
account of Keats, written thirty years after the friendship, as being ‘cer- 
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tainly Keats’. These early friends are awkward customers; they knew the 
Immortal when he seemed very much ‘passion’d as they’; across the 


subsequent change of importance and achievement, and the mystic colour 
of legend, they speak with a disconcerting familiarity. 


CHARLOTTE MASON AND ENGLISH TEACHING 
By Tue Rev. Tue Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON D.D. D.C.L. 


HE object set before the English Association of raising the standard 

of taste in literature is complex. A book is reckoned good chiefly for 
its subject-matter; but its reputation will be affected according to the 
qualities of its style; and further there is the question of its composition and 
arrangement. The sentences may be neatly worded and the meaning of 
each paragraph taken by itself may be clearly given; but the arrangement 
of the treatise or narrative may be confused so that the reader at the end 
does not clearly discern what idea or knowledge he is supposed to carry 
away. In discussing the raising of the taste of the young we ought to have 
in view the possibility of their being trained to appreciate books that are 
good in all three respects—the primacy in importance being given, I 
assume, to the subject-matter. There is no reason why any boy or girl 
should ever read a book that fails seriously to meet all the requirements. 
That is the problem—How is it being met? 

Seventy years ago in the Public Schools and Universities, English as a 
subject of study was almost ignored. Students of the Latin and Greek 
classics were supposed to acquire a good style from the ancient models; 
but the assumption was certainly not warranted in the case of some of the 
great Cambridge scholars, such as Shilleto. For the close study of the 
classical texts and the inordinate care given to weighing the exact shades 
of meaning of abstract terms may equip the adult with precision in the 
choice of words; but unless a supreme linguistic gift was innate, as in the 
case of Seeley, Jebb, Montagu Butler, S. H. Butcher, and a few others, 
the classical honour men, Cantabs, were markedly inferior to the honour 
men in ‘Mods.’ at Oxford: for sooner or later these were trained in essay 
writing. We are, in short, considering the large second class: the first-class 
man in every subject seems to gather nourishment as he goes. 

Thinking, then, mainly, of the average boy and girl, let us ask what — 
faculty we hope to develop. Is it the pen of a ready writer? I shudder at 
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the thought. The generation into which we have been born is distin- 
guished from all others of which we have knowledge by the volume of its 
utterances, oral and written. The majority of these quill-drivers and 
platform orators show no desire to help others to a share of Truth or 
Beauty. Their forbears a hundred years ago were no less ignorant, but 
they kept silence. No one asked them to say or write anything, and life in 
those days must have been far less of a rush and a racket. No: our aim is to 
foster the nascent faculty for appreciating what is good in literature both 
as to substance and style. 

By 1890 a good deal was being done. Stimulus had been given by the 
excellent little book by Seeley and Abbott, and about 1900 some excellent 
suggestions were made by Professor P. Hartog towards good writing as 
well as good reading. The following device was tried and tended to relieve 
the monotony of the school routine. The teacher read aloud a few stanzas 
of some simple poetry, such as Aytoun’s Lays, and then dictated about ten 
lines, leaving out adjectives and parts of clauses, which the pupils supplied 
by conjecture. Some mild excitement was supplied by the method of 
marking. Ina class of fifteen, if only one boy hit on the right word, he got 
fourteen for his guess: if fourteen got it they received one mark apiece. 
The bad shots were often amusing. Davenant’s lovely lyric, “The lark now 
leaves his watery nest’, is a serenade by which the lover is supposed to be 
waking up his queen, telling her that till she shows her lustrous eyes at the 
casement day cannot begin: the sun in short will not dare to rise; and the 
last line runs, “Then draw your curtains and begin the dawn’. One matter- 
of-fact youth, more eager for truth than beauty, supplied the latter half as 
follows: ‘then draw your curtains and begin to yawn’. It was a grandson of 
the poet laureate who was caught napping, one early school before break- 
fast, by a master who was reading aloud To Althea from Prison. The point 
of the first stanza is that the lover, though in prison, has fullest liberty 
when his lady comes to speak with him through the window. At the end, 
the master, suspecting that some one present had missed the meaning, 
pitched upon Aubrey Tennyson. “Tennyson, what do you make of this: 
“Angels alone... enjoy such liberty”. Such as whose?’ Answer, deliber- 
ately, in a deep voice: ‘Such as his when he’d got rid of her.’ 

But except in one instance the efforts that have been made have been 
fitful and very partial. Lamentably few parents have thought it a duty 
and a joy to read poetry aloud to their children. Yet it is rare for that 
method to fail; and in general it may be said that love of poetry would be 
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far more general than it is if it were realized that poetry is written to be 
heard, not to be read in solitude. Moreover children—not shy boys of 
15—can be taught to read with expression of all that is in the mind; and 
intelligence grows as it is expressed. Of course, experience at 10 years of 
age is very scanty; so the selection should begin with the simpler ballads. 
Such teaching is a joy both to teacher and pupils, and it should not be 
marred by any dismal associations such as have haunted the class-rooms 
of the older schools for many centuries. 

There is nothing dismal, however, in the instance alluded to above—that 
is, wherever the method adopted by the late Charlotte Mason for the 
training of the literary sense is understood and practised. Let us remind 
ourselves of the complexity of the object in view. The young minds have 
to be fed with wholesome food—that means, with images, pictures, and 
memories true to life—not trivial nor uniforraly sombre, but such as 
prompt the realization of the laws of heroism, sacrifice, and self-abnega- 
tion, as well as steeping the imagination in beauty and filling the ear with 
lovely sounds. That means familiarity with well-chosen stories told in 
clear but concise language, the effect of which is to give the power of 
putting thought into writing with precision of statement. 

These conditions are fulfilled to a remarkable degree in the schools 
which practise the Mason method. The method is based on three funda- 
mental principles formulated after long observation of the process of 
learning in young children before they are set to regular lessons. Miss 
Mason was well aware that at no time of life is the gaining of new know- 
ledge so rapid, permanent, and joyous as before the age of 7 or whenever 
‘lessons’ begin. The most important of the three principles is that which 
is called Assimilation—the word means more than simply ‘taking in’ a 
new fact. It means relating the new to the old, to another fact, previously 
acquired, which provides as it were a niche into which the new one can 
be safely lodged. But supposing there is no relative fact previously 
acquired. Then the new one cannot healthily obtain entrance; for it 
would block the linking process which is the basis of rudimentary thinking, 
the mind being crammed instead of being allowed to feed itself. Thus 
Assimilation ought to be accompanied by Rejection. Lastly, the gifted 
lady noted that whenever a child has assimilated a new fact he is normally 
eager to tell some adult all about it. That is nature’s method of self- 
expression which is entirely wholesome because there is nothing egoistic 
about it. Thus the third of the principles is called Reproduction. 
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Is it not clear then that when a child passes from the experience of 
learning naturally, before regular lessons set in, he loses much of the 
element of joy? And if this is so, it is because one (or more) of the three 
principles has been violated. As soon as ever a teacher in an ordinary 
school realizes that there is ahead of the youngsters the grim fact of 
examinations, and is told that the welfare of the school depends on a good 
number of the pupils passing, unless he is more than mortal, he will forth- 
with prevent the young minds from practising the very important law of 
Rejection. He gives the best of his energies to pouring facts into their 
minds and insisting on their retaining them, anyhow till they can safely 
get rid of them by shovelling them out on to paper when the dread day 
comes. That is cramming: treating the delicate organism as if it were a 
keg or noggin made to hold facts for which it is not ready. The more the 
mind is crammed the less it can arrange its matter, that is, digest its food, 
and the result is a high percentage of young minds in every generation 
that have never known the joy of learning. 

Space forbids more than the following dogmatic assertions: 


1. In the schools where the Mason principles of training are thoroughly 
understood and practised the large majority of the pupils learn to 
love good literature and to write good English. 

2. A visit to the P.N.E.U. schools in and around London would con- 
vince any representative of the English Association of the truth of 
this estimate. 

3. Especially in Secondary and Elementary Schools there is urgent 
need of propaganda. The Association could not do better than 
co-operate with the P.N.E.U. in their arduous but most hopeful 

endeavour. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
By Proressor A. LLOYD JAMES 


EW departments of social life have benefited more from the general 
scientific advancement of the last fifty years than those which are 
concerned with oral communication. The telephone, the gramophone, 
broadcasting, and the talking film have released the spoken word from its 
fetters, and made it independent of time and space. The development of 
the internal combustion engine has broken down the isolation of villages, 
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towns, and countries. The affairs of individuals and nations, their instruc- 
tion and their amusement, depend now more than ever before upon the 
spoken word. Fifty years ago such events as now threaten the peace of 
the world would have been the excuse for the leisurely interchange of 
written documents; to-day telephones, microphones, and aeroplanes play 
their part. The League of Nations listens to the spoken word. At home 
and abroad political leaders state their cases in the stillness of broadcasting 
studios, where the style of speech-behaviour suitable for the hustings is 
peculiarly ineffective. The speech of ordinary intercourse has come into 
its own again, and the tyranny of the printing-press is being broken. 

Those of us who are responsible for the practice of education may well 
ask ourselves whether this recent expansion in the use of the spoken word 
has received from us the attention that it deserves. Language education 
in our schools and colleges has for centuries been concerned mainly with 

the written or printed word, especially in that part of language education 

which deals with the mother tongue. It is towards the written word that 
the main burden of teaching has for centuries been directed. The written 
language, and the literature written in it, form part of the curriculum of 
every institution in the educational hierarchy. The language of writing, 
i.e. the literary language, has acquired a high prestige, and it is often held 
to be the only suitable model for speech. It is the aim of the modern state 
to make all its citizens literate, that is to say, able to read the written 
language and to write it. And indeed this is as it should be. 

But is it not possible that in all this concentration upon the written 
word we may have overlooked Speech? Is it not possible that we have 
left Speech too much to the hazards of the home, and taken too little 

responsibility to ourselves? 

Twenty-five years of teaching, in schools, colleges, and universities— 
ten of these years dealing with the language problems involved in the 
dissemination by radio of the spoken word; fifteen of these years spent in 
teaching the pronunciation of European, Asiatic, and African languages 
to students who for the most part have graduated at Universities of this 
country—have suggested that whereas the written word is abundantly 
provided for, the spoken word finds no place. Young men and women, 
whose knowledge and experience of most things is what one expects, who 
can doubtless write, as they have doubtless written, essays upon a variety 
of subjects, cannot read aloud a passage of prose or a news bulletin in 
their own language, and often, despite degrees in modern languages, 
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betray unfamiliarity with such elementary details of foreign pronuncia- 
tions as would enable them to introduce creditably a programme of 
foreign music or read an item of foreign news. 

Older men and women often broadcast badly because their practical 
experience in language is confined to writing, and to writing such lan- 
guage as is destined for silent reading. For the most part, our familiarity 
with good English is a silent one. There has grown up, in pulpits and 
other places, a variety of the spoken word that is not without some 
responsibility for a very prevalent attitude towards religious worship. At 
the higher end of the social scale there are variants of our mother tongue 
no less unsuitable for the general purposes of broadcasting than the 
variants commonly used at the lower end. Academic speech is often 
condemned as priggish and pedantic, halting and dull, while the standards 
of speech prevailing among many of our teachers—elementary, secondary, 
and higher—are often lower than they should be. Arm-chair critics rail 
at the so-called B.B.C. English, and sentimentalists deplore the passing 
of our dialects. Otherwise broad-minded and intelligent adults reveal in 
their correspondence to the press upon matters of the spoken word a lack 
of knowledge of first principles—linguistic and sociological—that they 
would blush to reveal in other departments of knowledge. 

In the meantime, such speech education as exists, apart from the valiant 
work done in some of the State schools, is left to private academies and 
teachers of elocution, many of whom, working with insecure linguistic 
equipment, pursue an aesthetic ideal that has as its main principle a closer 
identification of the spoken word with the written, teaching a variant of 
spoken English which, owing to its remoteness from the educated vernacu- 
lar, is as unsuitable for public use as it is for the general conversation of 
daily life. And even this teaching is concerned with the literary language: 
‘the good reading of prose and verse’ is a phrase that appears even in the 
recent manifesto of the English Association. Seldom is any attention given 
to speech that is not concerned with prose and verse. 

It is true that in foreign languages intelligent teachers now approach 
them in the early stages through the spoken form; but here again the main 
burden of higher teaching is directed towards the written literary lan- 
guage. There are rare exceptions, and Professor Desseignet at Reading 
makes the whole of his work, whether vernacular or literary, centre com- 
pletely around the spoken word, with results that have to be heard to be 
believed. As opposed to this, however, let us consider the recent case of 
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a young bilingual Anglo-French public schoolboy, refused admission to 
one of our universities because he failed in French Unseen translation! 

Reviewing the present state of our language, being constantly reminded 
of the general low level of the spoken word, having only to look around 
to see the depressed level of taste in general reading, one is perhaps 
entitled to ask whether our language education is as good as it might be, 
and whether its results are so far wholly creditable. Does the written 
language play so great a part in private, national, and international affairs 
as it did when the foundations of language education were laid? 

Language may be the focus of many disciplines. The study of literature 
is one; the historical study of philology is another; the recent substitution 
of the word Linguistics for the word Philology points to the desire on the 
part of enlightened teachers to increase the range of these disciplines. 
Psychology, anthropology, sociology, epistemology are much concerned 
with language, and are becoming associated with linguistic studies. The 
practical phonetic discipline, with all its ramifications into physical and 
social sciences, with its insistence upon the study of the spoken rather than 
the written word, may have something very definite to contribute to the 
solution of some of the problems thrust upon us by the increased use of 
Speech in the vital matters of to-day. Those who know it only from 
occasional glimpses of odd letters naturally distrust it, because it appears 
to interfere with the written language, which, to those brought up in our 
traditional system of language education, is sacred. Those who maintain 
that the phonetic discipline lacks the broader cultural bases of the literary 
may be right; they may, however, be unaware of its scope, its possibilities, 
or its application to urgent questions. 

It is not suggested that the phonetic should replace the other disciplines, 
but that it should now be introduced not only to reinforce them—for 
indeed it has considerable contributions to offer—but to stand alongside 
them, as worthy of academic recognition. 

The language of literature may very well be left to itself for a space; 
the tradition of good prose and verse is centuries old, and it is doubtful 
whether our system of language education has contributed much to it. 
But the language of speech needs vigorous attention throughout the whole 
of our educational fabric. What work is being done in the schools is 
vitiated because the universities do not provide the teachers. 

When we compare the children from good homes with less fortunate 
children, nothing is so evident as the difference in speech—not only in 
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pronunciation, but in ease, readiness, vocabulary, and fluency. What 
opportunities are offered to-day to the child in the elementary school to 
enjoy that great privilege which is the other child’s prerogative—abundant . 
occasion for conversation with cultured people? The large class must be 
kept in order, and talking must be discouraged. Free, unhampered speak- 
ing is left mainly to the playground and the home, with results that are 
all too obvious. If for no other reason than that it will encourage and 
promote a greater opportunity for speech, the demand for smaller classes 
in the schools must be seriously considered. 

We are, it appears, on the threshold of a new era in the history of 
education, and it is our duty to prepare the new generation for the 
increased liberty which is its legacy from the machine. An education that 
grew up in the age of industrial expansion and scientific invention no 
longer meets our needs. The enjoyment of leisure implies a high standard 
of emotional and intellectual values, and it is towards the inculcation of 
these that much of the education of the future must direct itself. The lost 
art of speech must be rescued from the deluge of printer’s ink, for without 
a high standard of speech, without ability to order thoughts rapidly in 
speech, not ai leisure on paper, there can be no high standard of social 
life or intercourse. 

Until we recognize Speech as a fit and worthy subject; until we provide 
in our schools, colleges, and universities, sound instruction in those depart- 
ments of linguistic knowledge that have to do with the spoken word, 
whether native or foreign; until we are prepared to devote even a small 
fraction of the time now devoted to making letters to making sounds; 
until we build up a tradition in Speech education that will raise the level 
of relevant criticism from the low estate of ignorance and prejudice in 
which it now rests, we shall, in one respect at least, fail to contribute to 
the ideal now held before us—an enlightened democracy capable of 


expressing itself freely in speech. 


DRAMATIC NOTICES 


Murder in the Cathedral. By T. S. Exior. A play written for performance 
at Canterbury Cathedral, June 1935. Produced at the Mercury 
Theatre, London, November 1935. Published by Faber & Faber, 
Ltd. 5s. 
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This is the first full-length play that Mr. Eliot has written, and which he has, 
presumably, been free to write as he wished. As such it is an important event, and 
since the experiment of The Rock it has been awaited with great interest. The 
Choruses of The Rock—Mr. Eliot’s Pageant Play—were in some ways a remarkable 
achievement, and they were magnificently spoken. But it seemed that the require- 
ments of an audience had robbed the poetry of the hardness of thought, precision 
of imagery, and truth of emotion, which are Mr. Eliot’s most authentic charac- 
teristics. It was not enough to plead that such a change was necessary for his 
dramatic purpose. In every one of his new inventions this poet has used his 
technical resources differently, and change was to be expected. But no new pur-. 
pose could excuse the intrusion of second-rate ideas or second-hand emotions into 
his work. Murder In The Cathedral has shown conclusively that this was never 
necessary. 

The change demanded by the fact that he was writing for the theatre has rather 
been in the direction of increased control, stronger emphasis, and accentuation. 
There are more phrases containing ‘words like biows’ than ever before, while the 
attention is arrested more often and more abruptly by punctuation, so that the 
audience can follow the ideas quickly, and is not lulled by the music. One may 
compare, for instance, the ‘think, Thomas, think’ passage with its urgent appeal to 
the ‘think now, think at last’ passage in Gerontion. A rhymed couplet is sometimes 
used to mark the conclusion of ideas, which are the real events of this play: 


The last temptation was the greatest treason: 
To do the right thing for the wrong reason. 


This time Mr. Eliot has made use of different styles rather than quotations. The 
Tempters sometimes speak Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse, and the Chorus a line or 
_ two of hexameters, once in the Question and Answer of the Greek Chorus. Such 
repetitions as ‘O late, late, late, late is the time’ and allusions to ‘Doom on the 
House’ recall Greek drama. 

The poetry is finely organized and a just appreciation of all its achievements 
would require close analysis. But those who value the distinction between dra- 
matic and lyric poetry will appreciate the play as a whole including the prose and 
everyday speech. 

In spite of the constant recurrence of the ‘Waste Land’ theme, the mood of this 
work is a positive one, although one critic who saw it at Canterbury took advantage 
of the ‘Death Bringers’ and similar choruses to assert that Mr. Eliot was still at his 
best in a negative mood. (The positive themes, of course, have never been lacking, 
even in the ‘Waste Land’; they have only been ignored.) The audience at the 
‘Mercury’ would have been surprised to learn that they were witnessing the ‘con- 
fusion and dismay’ of Orthodox Christianity. 

Since these particular choruses have been treated as poetry rather than occasions 
for emotional acting, their effect has been, if anything, a shade too intellectual. 
The terrifying portents are not very realistic, nor is blood described as revoltingly 
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as it isin The Bacchae. There is a touch of Shakespeare’s relentless imagination that 
would pierce the tomb and beyond; but it is colder than his, and the high-water 
mark of feeling is surely to be found either at the end of the first or the end of the 
last acts. . 

How high this mark rises will perhaps astonish those who are accustomed to less 
austere forms of drama and unaccustomed to the sustained thinking which the 
audience does unconsciously in this play. RUTH M. D. WAINEWRIGHT 


Timon of Athens. By W1LL1AM SHAKESPEARE. Produced by Nugent Monck. 
Westminster Theatre. 


Timon of Athens, presented by the Group Theatre, acts better than one had sup- 
posed ; this is due perhaps partly to the cutting, which gives rapidity to the move- 
ment of the first three acts, and partly to the dressing, setting, and lighting, which, 
as often in these productions, are beyond cavil. 

The general effect of the interpretation is not so satisfactory. The virtue of this 
play lies, surely, in the central figure (set off by those of Flavius, Flaminius, Alci- 
biades, and Apemantus) and in the characteristic Jacobean passion for destruction, 
of which Timon is the mouthpiece. This tends to be lost in the present production, 
because, though the four supporting figures were well handled, Mr. Ernest Milton 
seems to have imagined a Timon without the virility of Shakespeare’s figure. The 
familiar speeches came, as it were, unexpectedly (and not always audibly), and the 
attempt to invest the early scenes with restrained dignity and the last with gentle 
melancholy played havoc with what should have been the whirlwind passion of the 
intervening stages of Timon’s experience; the great central scenes lacked that 
crescendo of compact fury which should lead Timon, step by step, to an experience 
of disintegration, where the chaos within his soul is mirrored in the destruction of 
the universe. 

. But we owe the Group Theatre a debt for the production of a play so seldom 
seen, and which was interesting even where a reader might disagree with the 
interpretation. UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


A NEW KEY TO SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare’s Imagery and What it Tells Us. Caro.ine F. E. Spurceon. 
Cambridge University Press. 408 pp. With charts and illustrations. 

255. 
No poet’s life has been more persistently hunted than Shakespeare’s, and few 
have baffled their pursuers better. The sleuth-hounds of calligraphy have worked 
their trails to the end. Typographical conjecture is exhausted. Every source has 
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been pumped dry, and every branching reference teased out to its farthest ramifi- 
cations. Shakespeare lies in state, embalmed by Sir Edmund Chambers, emended 
by Dr. Greg, read by Mr. Pearsall Smith, analysed by Professor Dover Wilson and 
other brilliant solvers of intricate crossword puzzles. But here comes Professor 
Spurgeon, with a complete new apparatus for discovering more about the mind 
behind the plays. The apparatus is a little disconcertingly pedestrian, and quite 
Teutonically thorough—a card index for arranging metaphors and similes in neat 
classes. Scholars working along other lines may smile. But Professor Spurgeon 
may have the last smile, for the basis of her work is a frank and free application of 
the methods of modern psychology. It is a study of marginal consciousness, or 
perhaps of pre-consciousness or fore-consciousness, since psychologists have not yet 
agreed on a common definition of the terms they use. In any case, the validity of 
her analysis rests on the assumption that it is less by their conscious professions that 
people are to be known than by their unconscious givings away. Shakespeare is not 
to be found in any of the characters he created. They are the forms through which 
his inspiration flows. But in the imagery used at every turn to communicate his 
perception, he gives us a key. Believe it or not. Some readers will not, but many 
will. Professor Spurgeon uses her key with conviction. 

The amount of work which lies behind this book is almost incredible. Not only 
are every one of Shakespeare’s images pinned to index cards, sorted, and classified, 
but the same patient labour has been employed on his contemporaries. The 
results, summarized in coloured charts, show at a glance the kind of material 
unconsciously stored in Shakespeare’s memory, the instinctive selection he made 
among the objects he saw, heard, touched, tasted, and perhaps most sharply smelt. 
They show, too, how different this material was from the stuff of Bacon’s memories, 
or Marlowe’s. Marlowe was overflowing with classical lore, but Shakespeare drew 
comparatively little on this source for his images. Bacon saw light as the image of 
intellect and used light-figures freely. But Shakespeare uses light sparingly, and for 
him it means love, not brain. Bacon’s ‘country life’ images show him preoccupied 
with the improvement of large estates with farms. Shakespeare betrays small 
knowledge of agriculture but a very familiar acquaintance with practical work in 
the garden and the orchard. But these comparisons are mere appetizers to whet our 
palate for the feast of authorship problems to be served in the second volume of this 
series. Professor Spurgeon claims that image analysis provides ‘an absolute beacon 
in the skies with regard to the vexed question of authorship’. It will be great fun 
to see the beacon in controversial blaze. A third volume is promised, devoted to 
the detail of the background of Shakespeare’s mind and the origins of his imagery. 

In this first book a section is given to the kinds of image used and the light they 
throw on Shakespeare’s personality, temperament, and thought, while another 
section deals with the themes of the plays. In other words, we are first shown 
Shakespeare’s picture of the world and then parts of that picture are displayed in 
patterns imposed by the emotional tone of the play he happened to be writing. 
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The world from which he drew his images was a countryman’s—the sights and 
sounds of the English countryside through all seasons and weathers—the games 
and sport of the country—the daily routine of life in little houses, where the 
kitchen jobs might be carried on under difficult conditions of dim light and smoky 
fires—human bodies in action or attacked by disease—horses, deer, birds, and 
dogs. Professor Spurgeon notes that he detested dogs and that his image for a false 
friend is usually either a fawning dog or one linked on by an habitual association of 
ideas—a sweet-licker. The prevalent custom of letting greyhounds and spaniels 
beg for food from guests at table and their too-frequent expulsion of a sticky mess of 
licked candy evidently disgusted this highly sensitive observer. Very significant, 
too, is the rarity of images drawn from town life. Although Shakespeare passed 
much time in London his mind seldom seized or registered the street sights. 

In her treatment of the dominant recurrent imagery used to raise and sustain 
emotion, to give atmosphere, or to emphasize the theme of the individual plays, 
Professor Spurgeon opens up a fascinating field. She shows us how the hidden cor- 
ruption of disease dominates Hamlet, how the fawning dog image is used in Timon 
of Athens, kow great a part light plays in the imagery of Romeo and Juliet, and food in 
Troilus and Cressida. Animal images abound in Othello and King Lear, a lowly type 
in one, but fierce and monstrous in the other, while Macbeth’s position is con- 
stantly enphasized by the image of a man in ill-fitting clothes. 

The interest and importance of these studies in the marginal consciousness of 
genius can hardly be overrated. But for many readers the chapter on ‘Shakespeare 
the Man’ will provide the richest fare in a bountiful banquet. Again using his 
images as guides, Professor Spurgeon considers it certain that he was well made, 
healthy, active in his movement, and deft with his hands, clean and fastidious in 
his habits, fair-skinned, with an uncomfortable tendency to blush easily. As for the 
inward man, she is with Goethe in her judgement that he was very sane, firmly 
poised, although abnormally sensitive and adventurous. Free as he was from con- 
ventional religion and conventional morality, she finds the centre of his belief 
‘quite simply to be this: that by, in, and for ourselves, we are as nothing; we exist 
only just in so far as we touch our fellows, and receive back from them the warmth 
or light we have ourselves sent out’. It is reassuring to learn that Professor Spur- 
geon’s heroic studies prove Shakespeare to be even more original than we supposed, 
and much more moral than some present-day commentators like to think. 


THEODORA BOSANQUET 


POETICAL TURNSTILES 


Poetry: Direct and Oblique. By E.M. W. Trttyarp. Chatto & Windus. 
8s. 6d. net. 
After the candid admission that ‘the terms “direct” and “oblique” poetry are a 
false contrast’, Dr. Tillyard goes on, as we must in this sublunary condition, making 
the best of them—as a platform for discussing poems and poets. The resulting 
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volume is one more of that modern series which inform us how to read poetry more 
understandingly than we did. Some of these expository works have perhaps seemed 
alarming in one way or another; but readers of Dr. Tillyard’s previous critical 
studies will know that there is nothing to alarm them in his comments on the nature 
of poetry. He is always a gentle, often an apologetic, instructor—one who will see 
fair play. ‘So far I have said most about oblique poetry and have made it clear that 
I think the oblique the higher method. But I do not wish to imply that the poetry 
of statement is unimportant.’ 

One cannot therefore say that his work amounts to a sheep and goats festival, 
though it does include some stern, segregatory episodes. ‘Dryden re-established the 
poetry of statement only too thoroughly’, but, ignoring his obliquity, Pope’s century 
went too far; and Pope ‘by refining an already admirable poetry of statement in- 
stead of soaring into another sphere did the cause of English poetry incalculable 
harm. For his obliquities are not really satisfactory.’ But would we have another 
Pope and lose the one we know? Or, again, would we miss Dr. Tillyard’s notes on 
English poets (he refers to a great many and with the cordiality of a genuine reader) 
because of some insecurity of classification? 

On that last point, perhaps, a living writer who has the good fortune to be 
noticed in the book may be permitted to dwell. In defence of the ‘poetry of state- 
ment’ at the present time, Dr. Tillyard quotes me and some lines from a picture- 
poem on ‘Perch Fishing’ which I wrote almost at the outset of my versifying career. 
So far, so good; but, if I may say so, part of my mind has always been apt to devise 
shadow-shows and to require of my listener a certain attention to the underlying 
meaning or accompaniment. I would rather be unread than read simply as a 
maker of statements one at a time. 

This is of little importance except as an example of the personal values which 
each critic brings to a poet’s work. Each of us takes, and is taken by, a particular 
example; and our accounts of our poetic inquiries will be shaped accordingly no 
matter how sedulously we attempt to arbitrate and have the whole of the evidence 
in view. Dr. Tillyard is the pattern of all patience in his literary sessions, but he 
does-not always see every side. When he writes of Bridges that his ‘verse is not 
social’ and ‘does nothing to continue the humour and the social sense of Prior’ and 
others, he ignores quite a number of the actual poems of Bridges—a table-talker 
in verse of great liveliness. 

To return to this case of poetry direct and oblique—when Dr. Tillyard has 
analysed both kinds (so far as they are kinds), not forgetting ‘rhythmical obliquity’, 
symbolism, literary allusion, ‘plot-obliquity’, and current mythology, he adds his 
epilogue suggesting ‘the contemporary moral’ and justifying the whole treatise. 
He addresses both readers and writers. To the former he commends practice in - 
verse-reading, with some tears: ‘Lamentable as it may be that matters of an 
apparently intenser interest have to be sacrificed to reading second-grade verse, 
without that sacrifice the final poetic reward cannot be attained.’ To the latter he 
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repeats his ‘doubt whether obliquity can be healthy unless founded on a living 
poetry of statement’. Thus he seems to appoint in the literary world a useful class 
of poetical bricklayers, who shall serve the angels as they arrive with the stained 
glass windows. As he says, under these circumstances and in the absence of a 
dominant mythology ‘it is for a very hypothetical future that the poetry of state- 
ment must be content to work’. 

I should doubt whether a critical manual, however attractive and friendly, ever 
helped poems to be produced half as much as a wind in the chimney or a song over 
the road. But Dr. Tillyard prepares the way for the reception of the poems, what- 
ever their subsequent label, that change, chance, and passion create. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 


A History of Clifton College 1860-1934. O. F. Curistmz. Arrowsmith. 
os. 6d. net. 

The Old Cliftonian Society chose wisely when they invited Mr. Christie to write 
A History of Clifton. He has been at great pains to consult all the available sources, 
written and oral; he has known how to arrange and select from a vast mass of 
material and has produced an admirable work which, if it appeals primarily to 
Cliftonians, may be consulted with profit by all who care to learn how one of the 
more recently created Public Schools came into being and grew to its full stature. 
Clifton was a characteristic creation of the Victorian Age. In 1860 a few prominent 
citizens of Bristol, headed by the Mayor, decide to establish a school on the out- 
skirts of the city; a Joint Stock Company is formed with a capital of £10,000, a site 
purchased, and the new enterprise set on foot. It was a ‘philanthropic speculation’, 
for no dividends were ever paid, and when, in 1877, the School received its Royal 
Charter the Company ceased to exist. By that time the School was already well 
known for its successes in Scholarship and other examinations, its pioneer work in 
the teaching of Science, and the greatly improved status it gave to its day-boys, 
Mr. Christie supplies us with some excellent appreciations of its leading figures. 
There is Percival, the first Headmaster to take office, the creator of the School—an 
austere man, terrible to offenders, and chary of praise but ‘very kind’, one ‘who 
inspired the boys with affection though that affection was mingled with awe’. He 
was well served by the remarkable band of Assistant Masters whom he gathered 
round him and drove hard. The names of T. E. Brown, C. E. Vaughan, and S. T. 
Irwin, to mention only three, will be familiar to members of the English Associa- 
tion. Of Brown it is remarked that his educational function lay in ‘widening’. 
There were others of whom the same might be said. Some of the methods and 
modes of address of the masters in those days would hardly commend themselves 
to modern educationists of the lesser breed. The picture of H. G. Dakyns hurling 
his Liddell and Scott across his formroom and exclaiming to a trying pupil: 
‘Would that you were under the green sod and I were dancing a can-can on your 
grave!’ is a case in point. As to the boys, readers of Haig’s biography will be 
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interested to learn that a master wrote of him that he was ‘a quiet, determined 
youngster’, that he once got a report ‘Ovid v.g.’, and that his complete failure to 
say his repetition evoked a characteristic epigram from W. W. Asquith, Lord 
Oxford’s elder brother. Vixere fortes post Agamemnona, our author reminds his school- 
fellows of the older generations. Wilson, Percival’s very able successor, was faced 
with problems of finance, the need for extensions of buildings and playing-fields, 
and for the revival of the School Mission, difficulties which, aided by his own 
munificence, he successfully overcame. The description of him sitting on the top- 
most rung of a ladder—he never minded giving himself away—and addressing the 
boys in the Quadrangle on the occasion of the Jubilee will be recognized as true to 
type by all who had the privilege of knowing him. Succeeding Headmasters intro- 
duced salutary changes in response to movements of educational opinion. Music 
came into its own with Glazebrook’s fortunate appointment of A. H. Peppin in 
1896, Dr. David initiated Physical Training in 1906, the Dramatic Society began 
regular performances in 1920, Dr. King invented ‘free half-holidays’, while Mr. 
Whatley’s reign has been signalized by important changes in organization and the 
development of Scouts and Rovers. 

Ina final chapter, appropriately headed by the School motto—Spiritus intus alit— 
the author attempts the difficult task of summing up. Does the unusual boy get his 
chance? Mr. Christie has no doubt of the answer: he instances McTaggart, the 
philosopher, who stubbornly refused to take part in games but whose ‘Clifton 
friendships were to the end among the best in his life’, and concludes: ‘At Clifton 
the pious boy, the eccentric boy, even the boy of genius might be respected and 
liked as long as there was no doubt about his sincerity.’ This, it need hardly be 
said, is no exclusive claim: it is, we believe, far truer of the Public Schools generally 
than many of the less well-informed critics are disposed to think. 

We have only one quarrel with Mr. Christie. Many of his best things are buried 
in the small-print references which follow each chapter and some of the lists of 
names in the main text might be relegated to an appendix. These are small 
biemishes which do not seriously detract from the excellence of a work on which 


. the author and his School may alike be congratulated. 


Books on the Shelf. By T. J. Harpy. Philip Alan & Co. 7s. 6d. 


This is a pleasant book by a book-hunter and a lover of literature. 

Easy and lively in style, provocative of enjoyment rather than thought, it is 
essentially a book to be read with one’s feet in the fender. It is divided into thirteen 
chapters, each chapter being devoted to a separate and distinct subject with no 
connecting link between them. Of the thirteen chapters, five are about Goldsmith, 
Burns, Scott, Dickens, and Stevenson—dealing with them mainly in anecdotal and 
biographic fashion—but with here and there a flash of insight which shows the dis- 
cernment and love of a true critic, and always stimulating and strengthening the 
traditional loyalties. 
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Of these chapters, perhaps the one on Goldsmith is the best, revealing the 
writer’s perfect sympathy with the most lovable of all men of genius. But why 
does Mr. Hardy think it necessary to say that Goldsmith’s life-story is less well 
known to us than his writings, when, as all his readers must know, his personal 
adventures are the warp and woof of so much of his writing? 

If there is no great original quality in Mr. Hardy’s work, it makes excellent and 


most enjoyable reading. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde. Arranged and edited by R. C. Gorrin. 
Oxford University Press. 2s, 6d. 


The presentation of Troilus and Criseyde as a separate annotated text for schools 
and colleges has here been attempted. It is admittedly something of an experiment, 
since the poem has had to be abridged to less than half its full length. But the 
experiment is amply justified by the result. 

As an epic tragedy which in its remarkable dramatization of character seems at 
times to foreshadow the modern novel, Troilus stands alone in English medieval 
literature. The difficulties of the language, moreover, are not so formidable as in 
some of the Canterbury Tales, and with the help of the concise and lucid notes pro- 
vided ought to be easily overcome. The Introduction is particularly helpful in its 
explanation of the conventions underlying medieval secular poetry. 


The Land of Words (Books I-IV). R. K. and M.I. R. POLKINGTHORNE. 
G. Bell & Sons. Book I, 6d.; II, 8d.; III, 1od.; IV, 15. od., Paper. 
Book I, 8d.; II, 10d.; III, 15.; IV Is. 2d., Cloth. 


The aim of these small books is to make grammar interesting to children of 
Junior School age. The authors have set themselves a task requiring an affectionate 
understanding of the child mind and endless patience. They are to be commended 
on the result. 

Briefly, the originality of their method consists in presenting the parts of speech 
as people and telling simple stories about them in order to explain their uses. To the 
grown-up reader the experiment gets more and more interesting as the grammar 
becomes harder! Thus in Book IV are to be found such utterly memorable lessons 

as ‘A Tea Party in Honour of Mr. Preposition’ and ‘At the seained Station of Mr. 
Conjunction’. 

It is claimed that ‘no normal class of j juniors can be tied ey these little 
books by a skilful teacher without receiving, almost unconsciously, a thorough 
grounding in the elements of English grammar and syntax, as well as valuable 
training in oral and written composition’. Certainly the pathway has been made 
delightfully smooth for them. The illustrations are particularly amusing. 
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Junior School Poetry. 25. 
A Selection of Narrative Verse. 25. 
A Selection of Great Poetry. 25. 
Compiled by C. J. Power. Rivington’s, 

These three selections together comprise all the poems which are likely to be 
required for pupils up to the age of sixteen. The editor has been guided by the 
assumption that appreciation of lyrical poetry develops later than appreciation of 
narrative poetry, but he does not attempt to over-classify his material. The best 
known of Shakespeare’s songs and a lyric like Coleridge’s “Therefore all seasons 
shall be sweet to thee’ are rightly included in Junior School Poetry. The Selection of 
Great Poetry follows closely the examples of Palgrave and the Oxford Book of English 
Verse, but the omission of any poem by Thomas Hardy is regrettable. In all three 
books the poems are arranged in chronological order and are not annotated. 


A Book of Prose. Compiled by C. J. Power. Rivington’s. 2s. 


This collection of famous prose passages contains extracts from no less than 
eighty-nine writers, beginning with Mallory and ending with Frank Rendon. 
Every reader—even the children from ten to fifteen for whom the book is primarily 
intended—will find in it many old favourites. The suggestion of an endless string 
of small pearls is perhaps unavoidable, but the usefulness of the book as an en- 
couragement towards good reading and good writing cannot be denied. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 


Dear Sir, 

As it is one of the aims of the Association to bring teachers into contact with one 
another, I hope English will keep this constantly in mind. 

Teachers of English cannot work satisfactorily as independent pioneers, but need 
to be in touch with each other. The present methods of sharing—talks with H.M. 
Inspectors once in a few years, Vacation Courses, a Memorandum from the 
I.A.A.M.—are not enough. 

We ought, possibly, to make a point of using English Association meetings for 
private conferences, but it is not easy when so many have to catch bus or train. 
For those who do not belong to a branch that arranges lectures definitely for 
teachers print must be the method of communicating. Here let thanks be given 
for the Association’s pamphlets. But we need more, and more regular, help in 
print. 

Invite us to use the correspondence columns of English so that the young teacher 
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will be able to ask and the experienced to help. Many of our troubles are on small 
points, and, being definite, need a paragraph or two rather than a pamphlet. 

Please also give us satisfying and authoritative reviews of books on the teaching 
of English and the more important school editions—preferably by those who are 
teachers and scholars and who are not afraid to praise the good and condemn the 
bad book. 

Let those of our profession who are in London come to the help of the provincial 
teacher in another way. A note of plays to which school children have been taken 
without regrets is wanted. When a new play does come to the provinces we are at : 
a loss, unless we have seen it in London. By the time we see it for ourselves it is 
often too late to arrange a party and too late for children to save up to buy their 
tickets. A record of suitable plays would still leave us the responsibility of choice. 
Similarly we should like to know if other teachers have honestly been able to 
recommend school children to see a film version of a novel. 

If the Editor can give us space I feel sure that the teachers in the Association 
will know how to use it and will thank him for the facility. Cc. 


[ These pertinent suggestions will certainly receive attention. EDITOR.] 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL DINNER 
Held at the Hotel Metropole, London, W.C. 2, on Friday, October 11, 1935 
The Hon. MR. JUSTICE MACKINNON in the Chair 


MR. HILAIRE BELLOC: I have, as is always the case with men who have just made a 
long speech on a particular subject, nothing to add. They usually, after having 
said that, add a great deal. 

But it remains true that for people like ourselves—who are an Association for this 
particular purpose—the task of maintaining English is especially incumbent. I do 
not know by what instruments you fulfil that task, most of you, I suppose, either by 
teaching or by writing. All of you must be concerned also with the art of speaking. 
At-any rate it is a task which, I think, people feel more and more incumbent upon 
themselves, and are timid with regard to its achievement by the fact that there is 
no coalescence; they have to act as individuals. 

In this Association you have the advantage at any rate of acting together. 
Through the common organ you publish, and through your common connexion, 
more can be done than by individuals. 

But I feel very strongly that an effect is produced by individuals whenever, even 
isolated, they defend the inheritance of the English tongue. 

There is a story of old Malherbe, who was a better poet than people usually 
admit, because Victor Hugo helped to kill his reputation, which was unfair. When 
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Bell Books 


The Poet’s Tongue 


An Anthology of Verse, old and new, compiled hy 
W. H. AUDEN and JOHN GARRETT 


This new and widely praised anthology has qualities of selection and editor- 
ship which give it special interest. ‘. . courageous and successful.’—Times. 
‘.. should be read by every one who reads poetry..—Epwin Murr in the 
Scotsman. ‘It deserves a life as long as that of any anthology from the Golden 
Treasury to the Oxford Book of English Verse; and, since it is based on the 
elements of poetry in all its types, it should do more good than any of them.’ 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON in the Morning Post. 


464 pages. 68. net 


English Prose Style 


By HERBERT READ, Lrrr.D. 
‘One specially welcomes a book like the 
resent, which is anthology and exposition 
in one... The plan could scarcely be bettered, 
and is wrought to a finish which is noble and 
satisfying.’ Manchester Guardian. 
$5. net. 


Prose at Present 
Edited by R. W. MOORE, M.A. 

* This attractive little book... the extracts 
...are well chosen to exhibit the diversity of 
prose styles now being practised. The brief 
. Introduction is vigorous and arresting. ..’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 
2s. 6d. 


Elizabethan Tragedy 
Selected by GEORGE RYLANDS 

Six representative plays: Tamburlaine the 
Great, Woman Killed with Kindness, The 
*s Tragedy, Bussy d’ Ambois, The White 

Devil, ’Tis piv she’s a Whore. ‘The book is 
likely to be—it certainly deserves to be— 
widely used by English students,’ The Listener. 

6s. net. 


The Laurel Bough 


Selected by E. B. POWLEY 
*,.an interesting book containing much 
good poetry not to be found in other collec- 
tions ..a valuable complement to the standard 
lyrical anthologies.’ Times Literary Supplement. 
6s. net. 


Webstet’s New International Dictionary 
Second Edition 
Withoutexception thefinest English Dictionary for general purposes 
in existence. 550,000 entries; 3,350 pages (1 or 2 vols.) 


Webster may be inspected free of any obligation to purchase. Please send a card for 
the full 16 page prospectus (describing its numerous features and giving specimen 
pages and definitions), price list and ON APPROVAL form to the publishers: 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., W.C.2 
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THE WYNNE DIARIES 
Edited by ANNE FREMANTLE 
Vol. |. 1789-1794 
15s. net 


*. . There is scarcely a page that does not hold out some delight 
in the genre of Pepys or Boswell. . . The volume is so full of good 
things that | could fill a dozen pages with quotations...’ ARTHUR 
BRYANT in the Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS GRAY 
Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE and LEONARD WHIBLEY 


3 vols. 63s. net 


*.. Astupendous task has been performed with the greatest possible 
success, and nothing more remains to be done...’ Cambridge Review. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS 
Edited by M. BUXTON FORMAN 
12s. 6d. net 


A new edition in one volume, with ten letters never before published 


THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY 
By P. GURREY 


3s. 6d. net 
*, . This book must take a high place in its class...’ Scrutiny 


ENGLISH POETRY AND THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


By F. W. BATESON 


; 6s. net 


*. . Mr. Bateson has written ar: interesting and controversial little 
book which will be debated wherever the technique of poetry is 
discussed...’ Times Literary Supplement. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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he was dying and had almost lost consciousness, he heard the servant in the room 
say something which he thought bad French, whereupon he rebuked the woman 
and said, ‘I will not, so long as I have strength in my body, allow any breach to be 
made in the right custom of the French tongue’. The French have an idolatry 
for their tongue. 

My fear is that we may get those sentiments a little too late. We are beginning 
to get them now. You hear protests now and then, but I am afraid we may get 
them a little too late unless we begin to act as individuals. 

I will tell you one thing in passing. Nothing is ever done by an individual with- 
out making him unpopular and without making him suffer. If, therefore, you have 
attempted to preserve the English Language without making yourself unpopular 
on any occasion and without having suffered, you have failed. Test your success 
by the amount of the unpopularity which you achieve. 

Whether you ought to go to the length of interrupting a public speaker, I know 
not. Whether you ought to say, when a politician is addressing you, ‘I cannot 
understand a word you say; you have such a funny accent’, I know not. But it is 
that kind of thing which has its effect. 

I quoted in another place to-day the case of one single lady who did kill a split 
infinitive in the Press. She gathered round her a school and she did it. Perhaps 
you will be able to kill by your various actions, I do not know, certain of these 
horrible fungus things there are growing up around us. 

I would conclude by saying what I think to be always true with regard to reform 
of any kind, that the forces of evil invariably conquer save by the unexpected 
action of whatever directs the world. Things always get worse, and the attempt to 
keep them even at the right level, let alone to make them better, never succeeds 
except by some odd accident which no one expected. 

My blessing is extended to any of you who acts in such fashion that he or she 
makes himself or herself unpopular and suffers in defence of the English tongue. 

For my part I have only done so on the other side of the Atlantic. There I have 
made myself unpopular by saying, ‘I do not quarrel with your meng: It is your 
language. But it is not ours!’ 


MR. J. E. TALBOT, after thanking Mr. Belloc for his witty and provocative speech, 
said that the English Association came to the Annual Dinner not only for material 
refreshment but also for encouragement and stimulus in its work. 

To-day the Association was specially in need of that stimulus. A critical position 
had been reached, membership had been falling during the past ten years until the 
Association now numbered something over four thousand members. This, he 
thought, was a serious matter and to deal with it a sub-committee had been ap- 
pointed with Mr. Guy Boas as Chairman, who had brought to his task the virtues 
of sound judgement and youthful enthusiasm. The result of the committee’s 
deliberations had been set out in a little leaflet and circulated to all members. The 
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upshot of these deliberations was to say that the decline in numbers was not to be 
taken as indicating that the work or need of the Association was exhausted: on the 
contrary, there was an urgent call for its work to be enlarged. What was wanted 
was not despair but the development of new activities for the purpose, chiefly, of 
enlisting the support and energies of the younger among them who had not really 
been caught by the Association in sufficient numbers. Mr. Boas would tell them a 
little of the details of the work which it was proposed to put in hand. 

They could be encouraged to go forward, now that their feet were on a new 
road, with confidence. 

Before he left the subject of the Association and its work, he must refer to the very 
sad loss that the Association had sustained during the past year in the death of Mr. 
Andrew Bradley, one of its founders. Mr. Bradley had devised and originated that 
remarkable series of volumes of Essays and Studies which had been among the most 
popular and successful of all the Association’s literary productions. He was one of 
the earliest Presidents and had been indefatigable in his attendance at Committees 
where his presence had always been helpful and inspiring. By his writings, 
especially by his wonderful essays on Shakespearian tragedy, he had raised himself 
to the rank of one of the greatest of English literary critics. The Association would 
not soon forget the unswerving labours which he underwent on its behalf. 


MR. GUY BOAS, in dealing with the question of the fall in membership, said that 
after Mr. Talbot’s lowering medicine, it was his pleasanter task to act as the tonic. 


It was not necessary to go into details about the substance of the leaflet because 
all, he hoped, had received it, but he would like very briefly to tell them of one or 
two letters which Mr. Houghton had received in which the new suggestions had 
been received with uniform favour and sympathy. 

Some members were glad that interest would be taken in the drama. Mr. Jenkyn 
Thomas had told them that they ought to give teachers of English an opportunity 
of discussing and considering the practical side of their work. In the magazine 
which was going to be started, there would be a special section devoted to that. 
With regard to the magazine, he was particularly pleased to see that several dis- 
tinguished literary members of the Association had already offered to review and 
contribute to the magazine without any remuneration. 

What was now needed was, by striking out on new lines, to make the Association 
as attractive to people in 1935 as it had been to the older members in the past. 
People continually wanted rather different things. They would try to cater for new 
tastes without lowering the high standard which had been set in the past. 

Members were not asked to go about saying, “The numbers are dropping, will you 
please join?’ He was sure that was the wrong way to look at it. The Association 
was not a charity nor was it directly concerned with the moral aspect of things. But 
there was a very good reason why people should join, not because they were asked 
to, or ought to, but because they wanted to. 
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They were going to try to develop these activities in such a way that people 
would say, “This magazine is good. That last supper was good.’ In this way 
people would come into the Association because they wanted to. 
Each one of them could help during the coming year by letting people know that 
if they joined they would enjoy themselves, and, at the same time, serve the cause 
of good literature, good speech, and good writing. 


The President, the HON. MR. JUSTICE MACKINNON, in proposing the toasts of the 
guests, Miss Naomi Royde-Smith and the Marquis de Castellane, pointed out that 
he was once more, as on so many occasions, acting as an understudy, or what was 
called in his profession a ‘devil’, for Lord Sankey. 


In reply, the Marquis de Castellane, who represented M. Corbin, the French 
Ambassador, said that the world was the wrong way round, for that evening it 
was the Ambassadors who had a lot of work to do, and the collaborators who had a 
very pleasant time. 


MISS NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH, in replying, said that she had a confession to make: the 
reason why Mr. Belloc had left so early was because he had recognized that it was 
herself who many years ago had destroyed the split infinitive in the Press and be- 
cause she once indulged in a spirited controversy with him over the grave of that 
unfortunate solecism. 

It might not be a bad idea, she thought, to set about using the machine of the 
English Association for the establishment of a really authoritative body, such as the 
French Academy. The English language needed some steadying central influence. 


In proposing the health of the President, mr. J. E. TALBOT thanked him for the 
courteous and charming way in which he had presided that evening. He added 
that among other qualifications to be their President, Mr. Justice Mackinnon had 
made a considerable study of Dr. Johnson, and from what he had said they could 
infer that he had imbibed the gift of dignified and impressive speech from his great 
master. 


MR. JUSTICE MACKINNON, in reply, said that four or five generations back his 
ancestor could not speak English, but spoke a dying language in the very north of 
Scotland. Had he come of another branch of the so-called Gaelic stock, a branch 
perhaps less endowed with a sense of humour than the Scotch, instead of presiding 
at a meeting of the English Association he would be going perhaps to some meeting 
for the furtherance of the teaching of a dying language, a proceeding which he 
considered reactionary and futi!<. He rejoiced therefore in being able to come there 
as a whole-hearted supporter of the aims of the English Association. 
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BRISTOL 

On October 4, 1935, Mr. S. C. Roberts lectured on ‘Dr. Johnson: Some Popular 
Fallacies’, Professor Crofts in the Chair. He first sketched the background of 
Johnson’s Age, pointing out that the eighteenth century, so far from being calm, 
restful, and unenthusiastic, was the period of the South Sea Bubble, the Jacobite 
campaigns, the wars of the elder Pitt, the voyages of Anson and Cook, and the 
Wesleyan revival. He then outlined the life and literary labours of Johnson, in- 
cidentally vindicating the readable style of his Essays. 

The main fallacies exposed were that his fame rested on his talk: that he was 
incapable of writing poetry other than that in the style of Pope: that his prose style 
was invariably pompous, ponderous, and Latinized; that he was ‘made’ by Bos- 
well: and that Boswell wrote his great Life by a sort of accident. 

The second meeting of the new session was held on October 30, 1935, Professor 
Crofts in the Chair. The Secretary, Mr. J. K. Hudson, read a paper on ‘Hartley 
Coleridge: with some Unpublished Letters and Verses’. After reading the latter— 
the autographs or privately printed sheets of which were placed on view—the 
lecturer sketched the life and character of Hartley Coleridge with a few illustrated 
readings from his Essays and Sonnets. 


DARLINGTON 

On October 3, 1935, Miss Phyllis Bentley lectured on ‘Yorkshire as a Novelist’s 
County’, Miss A. L. Harrison in the Chair. Miss Bentley spoke of what Yorkshire 
could offer the novelist as material—ihe considerable diversity of its landscape, its 
vigorous dialect, and the very individual character of its people—and showed how 
the Bronté sisters and other Yorkshire novelists had made use of that material. 

On October 24 Mr. B. Colgrave, of the University of Durham, lectured on “The 
Venerable Bede’. He gave an account of Bede’s life and work and claimed that 
Bede, the greatest of Anglo-Saxon theologians, was also, by reason of his im- 
partiality, the greatest of historians before the modern era. 

The following lectures have been arranged for the session: 

‘Choral Verse Speaking’, by Miss Helena Moore. 

‘The Literature of Mountaineering’, by Mr. J. L. Longland. 

‘Dr. Faustus’, by Dr. F. S. Boas. 

‘The Literary Genius of St. Paul’s Letters’, by Mr. P. C. Sands. 


HULL 
The following programme has been arranged for the session: 
On November 13, 1935, Mrs. Espinasse on “The Third Great Diary of the 
Seventeenth Century’. 
On December 4 Mr. H. Macdonald on “The Attacks on Dryden’. 
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On January 29, 1936, Professor F. H. Shera on ‘Literature and Music: Some 
Parallels’. 
In February, Professor Renwick on ‘Gothic Revivals’. 


LEEDS AND DISTRICT 

On May 9, 1935, the Annual Dinner was held at which Miss Phyllis Beniley gave 
an address, Miss Lettice Cooper in the Chair. Miss Bentley emphasized that one 
of the greatest virtues of a novelist was to preserve consistency in his characters. 
She said that it was the function of the English Association to create a body of 
intelligent readers and intelligent criticism. Miss Barbara Cooper gave a recital of 
English songs with Mr. H. S. Pickering at the piano. 

On October 18 Mr. Oswald Harland lectured on ‘Some Aspects of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century’, 

On November 13 a motion, “That All Literature is Propaganda’, was debated 
with the Bradford English Society. Lieut.-Colonel E. Kitson Clark presided. Mr. 
H. S. Pickering (Leeds), proposing the motion, contended that an artist in words, by 
the very process of writing, must reveal an attitude towards something or other and 
exercise a persuasive effect on the reader. The motion was defeated by ten votes. 


LEICESTER 

The Leicester Branch continued its usual activities during the session 1934-5 
under the presidency of Dr. A. S. Collins. A programme of four lectures began in 
October 1934, when the Rev. J. H. Evans, author of a recent work on George 
Crabbe, addressed the branch on this poet. In November Mr. J. K. Peel spoke on 
‘The Stagecraft of the Elizabethans’. In December Dr. Collins gave a paper on 
‘The Nature of Poetry’. The four meetings were brought to a close by Mr. K. S. 
Spreadbury’s paper on ‘Virginia Woolf’. 


LONDON, EAST 

The first meeting of the session was held at the Queen Mary College on Octo- 
ber 21, 1935. Professor Ifor Evans lectured on ‘Byron and the Nineteenth Century’. 
He said that the works which had made Byron popular during his lifetime were 
his early romantic tales in verse, but in later years, when he was writing more 
austere poems, he came to criticize the earlier ones. The great thing about Byron’s 
works was the unconquerable spirit, the wit and daring which other poets had not 
possessed. Also he wrote about existing things of which he had had experience. 
He did not write imaginative works as did his contemporaries. In conclusion, 
Professor Evans explained that Byron’s lack of any religious principle and the fact 
that his works always centred around himself were limitations. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
[New Branch] 


On September 25, 1935, the Norfolk and Norwich Branch was formed, when over 
seventy ordinary members and fifty associate members were enrolled. Mr. R. H. 
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Mottram was elected President; the Dean of Norwich, Mr. W. Nugent Monck, Dr. 
Arnold Platts, and Dr. Cloudesley Brereton were elected Vice-Presidents; Mr. 
Lance Harris, Hon. Treasurer; and Miss Eileen Oliver and Mr. H. M. Burton, 
Hon Secretaries. 

The inaugural address was given by Mr. Ivor Brown on “The Strange Adven- 
tures of the English Language’. He discussed the influence of American slang and 
the Latinities to be found in official documents. His criticisms were mainly levelled 
against the cumbrous Latin of official documents and he declared that much of the 
slang alleged to be American was English colloquial speech which had returned 
to the land of its fathers. According to Mr. Brown, the very modern phrase, ‘beat 
it’, for ‘go’, occurred in Ben Jonson, while ‘cop’ was an English street word in 1704, 
and ‘cute’ was English for ‘clever’ in 1731. The fact was that the American 
language had been more conservative than the English language. In any event, 
why should any one be afraid of slang? If slang were to live it must justify its 
existence, but it must be direct, vivid, and workmanlike. Academic language, on 
the contrary, tended to stagnate—the danger to language coming as much from a 
petty scholasticism as from the street corner. Mr. Brown had not a great deal 
to say against journalese, though he held the view that journalism was killing 
certain words like ‘tragedy’ and ‘thrill’ by over-using them. The notable new 
activities and advances of the time were scientific and mechanized, and naturally 
the new words of the language tended to be expressive of these achievements and 
interests. 


NOTTINGHAM 
On November 14, Mr. G. S. Griffiths addressed the branch on Shakespeare’s 
The Winter's Tale. He attempted to revalue this work in the light of the 
criticism of the last thirty years. In Victorian times Shakespeare’s romances were 
regarded as representative of the wisest of his plays, but the modern idea of them 
was that in many ways they were the plays of Shakespeare’s decline, and showed 
traces of tiredness and boredom. 


OXFORD 

On May 15, 1935, Mr. Edmund Blunden gave an address on ‘Keats’, picturing 
him in the midst of the conflict waged by contemporary critics. 

On November 13 Mr. Laurence Binyon gave an address in which he said that 
literary activity had once more reanimated the drama. There was never a time, 
he said, when so much serious interest was shown in drama, especially in the 
amateur circles scattered all over the country. Many felt that the dramatic revival 
would not be complete if it failed to encourage poetry. It was, he concluded, pre- 
mature to say that the day of poetic drama was over. They wanted a drama which 
should be the liberation of the inner self, clothed in glorious speech. 

On November 15 Mr. Guy Boas lectured on “The Influence of the Boy Actor on 
Shakespeare’s Plays’. He pointed out that a full understanding of the psychology 
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of such a character as Lady Macbeth was not more beyond the powers of a boy 
actor than a comprehension of the Psalms was beyond those of a choirboy. It was 
an historical fact that with the disappearance of the boy actor, poetic drama in 
England came to an end, and there had been no revival. Our dramatists and 
actresses had said for us since the Restoration a great many clever things about 
women, but they had never again exhibited them on the grand scale on which 
Shakespeare created them and his boys interpreted them. 


PLYMOUTH 

On April 2, 1935, Mr. R. E. Lockwood gave an address on “The Tendencies in 
the Modern Novel’, Miss S. A. Willis in the Chair. 

On April 30 Miss K. M. Rowe lectured on ‘Some best sellers of the late 
eighteenth century and the early nineteenth century’. The lecture was followed 
by a discussion. 

RUGBY 

On October 3, 1935, Mr. Ivor Brown gave the first lecture on “The Strange 
Adventures of the English Language’, Mr. P..H. B. Lyon in the Chair. Among 
other meetings arranged during the session is one at which Mr. Laurence Binyon 
will give ‘Readings from the Poets’. 


SHEFFIELD 

On October 15, 1935, Miss Phyllis Bentley lectured on “The Novelists of York- 
shire’. The programme for the session includes, ‘Artist, Object, and Spectator’, by 
R. H. Wilenski; ‘Thomas More’, by Professor G. R. Potter; ‘Sense in some Modern 
English Writers’, by Professor H. G. Wright; ‘Present Modes of Conducting Critical 
Journals’, by Mr. L. C. Knights; ‘Poetry and the Theatre’, by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon; ‘The Novel and Autobiography’, by Miss Lettice Cooper; “The Eliza- 
bethan Playhouse’, by Mr. D. Hamer; and ‘Lewis Carroll and Nonsense’, by 
Mr. Walter de la Mare. 

SOUTHAMPTON 

The following programme has been arranged for the session: 

On October 11, 1935, Professor C. J. Sisson on ‘Sir Thomas Browne’. 

On October 17, Professor J. E. V. Crofts on ‘William Blake’. 

On November 1, Professor V. de Sola Pinto on ‘Siegfried Sassoon and Modern 

Poetry’. 

On November 18, Mr. Charles Williams on ‘The Curve of Henry V’. 

On December 6, Lord David Cecil on ‘Jane Austen’. 

On January 24, 1936, Miss Helen Darbishire on Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

‘On February 7, Mr. J. E. Butt on ‘Horace in English Poetry’. 
On February 24, Annual General Meeting. Lecture by Mr. H. M. King on 
‘Early Editors of Shakespeare’. 
On March 13, ‘Elizabethan Madrigals’: Music and Commentary, with the 
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College Choral and Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. D. Cecil Williams, 
F.R.C.O. 

On October 17 Professor J. E. V. Crofts lectured on ‘William Blake’, Professor 
V. de Sola Pinto in the Chair. The lecturer said that the study of Blake’s work had 
gradually developed and he was now one of the most famous figures in English Art. 
His writings and designs were vitally connected, but one became aware that in 
their progress they followed distinct paths: while Blake’s powers of draughtsman- 
ship and design improved throughout his life, his command of language showed no 
such development. This fact suggested that Blake’s intuitions and thinking were 
ultimately purely visual. In many of his later poems it was evident that he was 
thinking in pictures rather than words. 

On November 1 Professor V. de Sola Pinto lectured on ‘Siegfried Sassoon and 
Modern Poetry’. He said that in the Daffodil Murderer, a very important work for 
understanding Sassoon’s genius, could be found that curious mixture of humour, 
irony, tragedy, and that lyrical beauty which characterized Sassoon’s work and 
gave it a double-edged effect. The War proved a turning-point in Sassoon’s life 
and poetry. He had been a young English gentleman with a great enthusiasm for 
sport and a dilettante interest in verse-making: but the War revealed to him a 
whole world of ugly realities which had been outside his range of vision before. 
He was the first poet who had had the courage and imagination to turn into poetry 
the horror and waste of war. There was behind all the poet’s work an affirmative 
idea and not the negative ideas of satire and indignation with which his name was 
popularly associated. 


STAFFORD 


On September 24, 1935, the Rev. Canon F. E. Hutchinson seineasedl on ‘George 
Herbert’, Dr. A. E. Hodder in the Chair. 

On October 17 Mr. Eric Gillet lectured on the subject of The Fool of Quality, 
Dr. A. E. Hodder in the Chair. The Fool of Quality, a ‘best seller’ of the time, was 


‘written by Henry Brook, an eccentric of the eighteenth century. Both book and 


author received a very mixed reception. Mr. Gillet described the Fool of Quality as 
a ‘curious hotch-potch of piety, sentiment, and charity with, all too occasionally, 
wit’. It was a curious but engaging novel and would be read to-day in spite of its 
absurdities, improbabilities, and incoherences. For the psychologist it would pro- 
vide a really profitable study. 

On November 23 Professor Lloyd James gave an address on ‘Speech and Educa- 
tion’, Mr. J. F. Carr in the Chair. He said that if asked for a text he would go to 
Ben Jonson—that language was the instrument of society. The microphone and the 
gramophone had made the spoken word independent of time and space. Hence 
they were troubled now with the problem of standard English and standard pro- 
nunciation. The first test of a standard was intelligibility and the most desirable 
form of speech was that which was the most intelligible to the greatest number of 
people. The printing press had standardized spelling, the speaking press—wireless 
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and the gramophone—was going to do the same for speech. In conclusion, Pro- 
fessor Lloyd James said that until universities paid attention to the language of 
speech and provided trained teachers, no more couid be done. 


SUNDERLAND 


On May 2, 1935, the Branch held a dinner in commemoration of the twelfth 
centenary of the death of the Venerable Bede. The Bishop of Jarrow presided and 
Mr. Bertram Colgrave gave an address. 

During the session 1935-6 Miss Vera Brittain and Mr. G. K. ‘Chesterton will 
lecture. 

The resignation of Miss Emily Taylor from the Hon. Secretaryship of the Branch 
is received with the greatest regret. Miss Taylor was mainly instrumental in 
founding the Branch and it was owing to her energetic work that it has had so 
successful a career. 


SCOTTISH BRANCH 


On November 2, 1935, Professor H. J. C. Grierson addressed the Scottish 
Branch, the Hon. Lord St. Vigeans, President of the Branch, occupying the Chair. 
In offering ‘Some Thoughts on Poetry and Criticism in the Last Forty Years’, 
Professor Grierson reviewed some of the changes of taste in literature which had 
taken place during his life as a teacher. 

Two statements of the late Lord Balfour had given him much trouble in early 
days, but had been fully confirmed in his experience. The one was that fashion 
was just as tyrannical in the arts as in other human interests. ‘The second, that the 
arts resembled other forms of stimulation in that one had always to be increasing 
the dose to procure the same ‘kick’, as the Americans said. When he had passed 
through the early taste for the poetry of Longfellow, Campbell, and Scott, the 
first poets who arrested his imagination, as that of most young readers who cared 
for poetry at all, were Shelley and Keats with, on a somewhat lower level, Byron. 
Professor Grierson went on to trace the vicissitudes in the reputation of these poets, 
and dwelt on the fact that for years Byron had enjoyed on the Continent a fame 
greater than in his own country, while the other two were hardly known. Of late 
there had been a complete reversal, and in Holland, Germany, and France the 
reputation of Shelley had continuously risen as one of the supreme lyrical poets. 

Keats had to some extent also shared in this growing appreciation as an artist, but 
was wanting, perhaps, in the spiritual appeal of Shelley. In this country Keats had 
influenced, more than any other poet, the diction of English Victorian poetry, but 
recently there had been a reaction against ‘poetic diction’ of any kind, yet a grow- 
ing appreciation of Keats as a thinker and letter-writer. Of later poets Tennyson 
and Browning were, when the lecturer was at school and college, still the brightest 
luminaries in the poetic heaven, Tennyson receiving perhaps more esteem than 
he merited as the author of the Jdylls of the King, and Browning also being 
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compensated for neglect of his earlier and better work by an exaggerated respect 
for his later, more diffuse, and argumentative poetry. But for younger men the 
great attraction was the poetry of the so-called ‘Pre-Raphaelites’, especially Rossetti 
and, most of all, Swinburne. When the lecturer took up work as a teacher the 
poets of the nineties were in vogue, but among them were such different poets as 
Kipling, Masefield, and Thompson. 

Professor Grierson then dealt with the quietest poetry of the Georgians and with 
those later post-war developments which illustrated so markedly Lord Balfour’s 
second statement as to the pressing necessity felt by the younger poets (and the 
same applied to painters and musicians) to find some new way of attracting the 
attention of readers saturated with a tradition of poetry so splendid as that of 
the Romantics and Victorians had been. 1 


ABERDEEN 

On March 11, 1935, the President of the Centre, Professor A. A. Jack, lectured 
on ‘The Tennysonian Tennyson’. He began by indicating the relationship between 
changes of fashion in life and changes of fashion in literature. Tennyson had 
passed out of fashion because his general attitude of professional—class content- 
ment—was no longer ours. Even in his own age he was criticized, and there was 
much in his work that was particularly distasteful and aggravating to the present 
generation. His poetry was full of a particular attitude to sex that no longer existed, 
an attitude that rested on the conception that women belonged to a particularly 
tender class, and therefore needed particular protection. The professor expressed 
the belief that this Tennysonian attitude would return. Much in his poetry was 
a permanent contribution to English thought and to English verse: he would live 
metrically on account of his triumphs, on his cadences, his temper of mind, his 
gentlemanliness. The lecture was illustrated throughout by exceptionally fine 
readings of the poetry: the lecturer placed Tennyson in his true high position in 
the hierarchy of the English poets. Lady Adam Smith, in paying tribute to 
Professor Jack, gave a delightful word-picture of the poet as she remembered him 
when she met him on board Lord Brassey’s yacht in the Solent. 

On May 20 an additional lecture was given by Professor William Knickerbocker 
of Tennessee, the Carnegie visiting Professor, who gave ‘An American’s Impres- 
sions of Contemporary English Verse’. He traced the movements in Contemporary 
Verse from the Imagist movement (the survival of the art for art’s sake movement 
of the late nineteenth century) to the present day. The Imagists were followed by 
the school that held that the flow of the melody should not be interrupted at any 
point by an idea. The lecturer then dealt with the poetry that was incompre- 
hensible except to metaphysicians and the new ‘Spasmodics’ of the school of 
T.S. Eliot. Reviewing the poetry of the reign of George V, he said that it revealed 
to him a great love of the English countryside, a love of interiors, a love of children 
and of homely things. Practically all the poets, from Newbolt to Drinkwater, © 
presented cameo pictures that illustrated these loves. 
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DUNDEE 
On September 26, 1935, the Annual Business Meeting was held in the Uni- 
versity College, Dundee. 

The following office-bearers were elected: President: Neil S. Snodgrass, Esq.; 
Treasurer: John Muir, Esq.; Secretary: Andrew McIntosh, Esq. 

The members present expressed their sorrow at the loss by death of Mr. James 
Scrimgeour, a member of the Committee and formerly Secretary and President. 

The membership remains stationary. The poor attendances at meetings were 
deplored. 

The syllabus for the session was arranged. It includes joint meetings with the 
Historical Association and the St. Andrews Secondary Section of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. 
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EDINBURGH 

On March 8, 1935, Mr. Angus MacDonald, Lecturer in English Language, 
Edinburgh University, lectured on ‘Johnson as Lexicographer’, and extracted 
not only much wisdom, but also light and laughter, from the pages of the Dictionary. 

On November 15 a debate was held on the motion, ‘Should the Vernacular be 
Taught in Scottish Schools?’ 

Mr. Thomas Henderson maintained that Scots was linguistically valuable as 
a store-house for rejuvenating English, a language that grew largely by borrow- 
ing. It was well to remember that Scots was an older and perhaps stronger 
variant than the stock from which modern English mainly grew. To most Scots- 
men their own particular variant of English was more expressive than any other 
form, even the best of book English. 

Mr. D. Darling in reply said that schools should act as a corrective of the vulgar 
vernacular which was frequently nothing but a slip-shod way of speaking English. 
He was doubtful of its cultural value. He admitted that the early Scots poets and 
Burns were worth reading, but modern Scottish poetry was an eccentricity, and said 
nothing that could not be said as forcibly in English. He was of the opinion that 
the real future of Scots lay with those who found English the ideal medium for 
writing and reading and employed ‘Braid Scots’ words only where they expressed 
a meaning not to be found in English. 


WEST FIFE 

On October 22, 1935, the Annual Business Meeting was held. The retiring 
Chairman, Mr. J. K. Orr, gave his Presidential address on “The Elegiac Note in 
English Literature’, in which he traced the persistence of the dirge in Greek and 
Roman writers, its survival in Medieval and Renaissance times, and its more 
intellectual development in the nineteenth century. Mr. S. Harvey was thereafter 
appointed President for the coming session, while Mr. Neale and Miss Horne were 
reappointed secretaries and Miss Brock and Miss Walker elected Vice-Presidents. 
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GLASGOW 

On October 18, 1935, Mr. Hugh Munro delivered an address upon ‘The 
Literary Background of the Gael’. 

Mr. Munro laid stress on three essential features of the literary background, 
Gaelic lyricism, the continuous influence of the Celtic Church, and Gaelic idiom. 

It had been said that the Gaelic people were singing themselves to death and 
neglecting the issues that were vital to their well-being. In Mods, greater stimulus 
was given to singing than to any other thing. Many Gaels regretted that. It might 
be advantageous to pay less attention to cultural basis and give greater considera- 
tion to matters pertaining to the land, road-making, farming, dairying, and boat- 
building. It was surely wiser to better the conditions of the men who spoke and 
sang the language. . 

The influence of the Celtic Church pervades Scotland to-day. It was totally 
wrong to say that the Reformation had cast fatalism over the Gael. 

In conclusion, the lecturer paid a sincere tribute to the imaginative stimulus of 
the peat-fire. 


AUSTRALIA 


ADELAIDE 


On April 26, 1935, Messrs. D. P. McGuire and J. S. Padmzn reviewed two 
fairly recent publications, Sense and Poetry (J. Sparrow) and Poetry: Direct and 
Oblique (E. M. W. Tillyard). 

On June 14 the President, Mr. A. E. M. Kirwood, delivered a public lecture on 
‘King Richard the Second’ (repeated on June 21). Richard II is a text-book for 
the public examinations. Nevertheless, the theatre was deservedly packed. 

On July 19 Mr. F. W. Eardley gave a paper on “The Early Work of George 
Meredith’. 

On August 16 Mr. W. H. Langham spoke humorously and heartily on ‘The 
Celebrated Mr. Gibbon’. 

On September 20 Mr. H. R. Purnell from the Public Library spoke on ‘The 
Book Beautiful’. His wares were displayed on a huge table in front of him, ranging 
from an early papyrus roll to a twentieth-century illustrated Ancient Mariner. The 
Committee afterwards welcomed the new arrivals, Professor J. I. M. Stewart and 
Mrs. Stewart, with a supper. 

On October 18 Mr. C. R. Badger, recently returned from a year of study in Italy, 
is to lecture on “The Political Background of Sixteenth-Century Literature’. 


MELBOURNE 
At the meeting in October, 1934, Mr. John Masefield gave a reading from his 
_ works. Mr. Masefield also talked informally and delightfully about his experiences 
while President of the Oxford Branch and gave an entertaining account of the 
development of verse-speaking contests and of his little theatre. 
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The Annual General Meeting was held on May 2, 1935. After the election of 
officers Mr. H. G. Seccombe gave a paper on Auden, Spender, and Cecil Day 
Lewis. 

He spoke of the influence of Communism on their work—their belief in a new 
social order. Poetry and propaganda were not necessarily alien; great art must 
have some basis of faith. They attempted to interpret life poetically on a basis of 
positive values. Auden saw social evils as a psychological rather than a moral 
problem, and his remedy for post-war desolation was ‘ancestor-worship’ and ‘the 
love of man for man’. In form these poets were influenced by the metaphysicals and 
the Symbolists; they replaced feet by stress in the manner of Eliot, Hopkins, and 
Old English poetry; they revivified poetic words by contrasting them with ordinary 
technical words. They had no cult of unintelligibility but were seeking a new 
technique. All of them broke through at times into poetry of a new spirit, matter, 
and music. 

On June 20, 1935, Mr. Frank Wilmot (‘Furnley Maurice’) spoke on “The Essay 
in Australia’. He gave illustrations of the style of early Australian novelists and 
traced the growth of the critical essay, referring to the work of A. T. Strong, 
J. le Gay Brereton, Walter Murdoch, T. G. Tucker, F. Wood-Jones, Lettie Palmer, 
and E. T. Brown. 

On July 18 Mr. A. A. Phillips gave an address on ‘The Tragic Hero’, tracing 
the development of internal conflict and contrasting Elizabethan and modern 
tragedy. Modern tragedy required pity, not terror and pride. It showed the 
breaking down of the individual’s defences—his conflict, not with fate, but with 


society. Tragedy showed wastage, but also the core of the indestructible in man. 


QUEENSLAND 

The Annual General Meeting of July 23, 1934, was followed by a reading of 
The Cherry Orchard. Since then eight ordinary meetings have been held. In August 
four plays were discussed: Abraham Lincoln, The Cherry Orchard—both of which had 
been read at previous meetings—Mid-Channel, and An Enemy of the People. In 
September Dr. K. A. McKenzie read a paper on the ‘History of Criticism’, and 
in the following month short papers on ‘Modern Critics’ (William Archer, Lytton 
Strachey, Max Beerbohm, and G. K. Chesterton) were given by the President, 
Mr. Colin Bingham, the Rev. P. J. Lanham, and the Secretary, respectively. In 
November Mr. H. G. Tommerup dealt with present-day questions ‘From the 
German Standpoint’. This was one of the additional meetings arranged for the 
discussion of a ‘modern language’ subject. The association then went into recess 
until March, 1935, when Henry IV, Part I, was read. In April another ‘modern 
language’ meeting was held: Mr. Charles Schindler, assisted by Miss Campbell- 
Brown, explained the nature of ‘French Newspapers’. At the May meeting Mr. 
A. W. Rudd spoke of ‘Biblical Literature’, and in June a reading of Clive of India 
was held to illustrate the contrast between a modern and aShakespearian historical 
play. A discussion, ‘Historical Plays, Old and Modern’, has been arranged for 
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_ the September meeting, and later papers will be read by Mr. Herbert Cannon 
(‘Music and Poetry’), Professor Melbourne (‘Writers of Australian History’), and _ 
Mr. G. Luciano (‘The Italian Language’). 


SYDNEY 

On March 21, 1935, Miss F. Earle-Hooper gave an address on ‘Of Old 
Dictionaries’. 

On April 26 the Annual Meeting was held and was followed by a reading of 
two one-act plays, The House on the Hill, by C. Stevens, and Feer, by Ruth Bedford. 

On May 16 Mr. A. G. Mitchell lectured on ‘The Old English Poet and his 
Craft’. 

On June 26 Mr. T. Inglis Moore lectured on ‘Modern American Poetry’. 

On July 25 Mr. G. P. Shipp lectured on “The Icelandic Sagas’, members of the 
Modern Language Association being the guests of the Branch. 

On August 22 Professor E. R. Holme gave a Public Lecture on Julius Caesar. 

On September 19 Mr. R. M. Crawford gave an address on ‘Dorothy Osborne’s 
Letters’. 

The Branch published Offprint No. 16, Of Old Dictionaries, by Miss F. Earle- 
Hooper; Offprint No. 17, The Old English Poet and his Craft, by Mr. A. G. Mitchell, 
and Offprint No. 18, Modern American Poetry, by Mr. J. Inglis Moore. 


INDIA 


ALLAHABAD, U.P. 

The following meetings were held and papers read during the session 1934-5: 

On September 14, 1934, Mr. Ahmad Ali on ‘Verse and Allied Questions’. 

On September 25 Dr. P. E. Dustoor on “The World of Words’. 

On November 27 Mr. B. Shankar on ‘The Poetry of Walter de la Mare’. 

On February 22, 1935, Mr. S. C. Deb on “The Sentiment of Nature in the 
Prose Writings of George Eliot’. 

On March 7 the Hon. Sir Edward Blunt on “The Development of the English 
Vocabulary’. 

On March 18 Dr. P. E. Dustoor read the second part of his paper ‘New Words 
for Old’. A third part will be read by the lecturer early next August. 

On April 3 Mr. K. K. Mehrotra read a paper on ‘Some Critical Sonnets on 
Shakespeare’. 

The Branch has been unable to increase its membership, but it may claim to 
have now been able to establish itself, and it is expected that more work will be 
done in the ensuing session. pais 

MADRAS 

The Annual Meeting, at which all the office-bearers were re-elected, was held on 
March 16, 1935. Mr. and Mrs. Curgenven were the hosts, and Mr. K. Swaminathan 
read a paper on ‘Indian English’. Displaying a shocking array of solecisms which 
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he had dredged up from successful answer-papers, and from official documents, law 
reports, and patriotic utterances, he concluded that the case of Indian English as a 
medium of expression was parlous and pitiable; it stood to English English, however 
abnormal, in the same relation as Philip perpetually drunk to Philip not infre- 
quently sober. But he pleaded for the intensive study of English as a repository of 
the humanities and the sciences of the modern world. 

On August 16 Mr. Gordon Matthews read a Paper on “The Poetry of Gerard 
Marily Hopkins’, the Rev. A. J. Boyd in the Chair. 

Hopkins’s oddness was a kind of marked individuality; his metrical experiments 
were justified by the clear, rhythmical melody of his verse. 

Hopkins combined the conceits of the Metaphysicals with the sensuousness of 
Keats. His poetry was not predominantly religious; it was the expression rather 
of his agony of soul at his own spiritual depression and powerlessness. It had a 
terrible pathos; in it desolation was made beautiful, and the suffering of a sensi- 
tive spirit, strong and sane, transfigured into music and imagery. 

The poet felt an intense joy in variety, individuality, self-realization; in the 
perfect development and exercise by every creature of its innate powers. He was 
deeply instressed by the inscape of things. But his own peace he had to attain, not 
by the free flight of an eagle, but by plodding, drudgery, and sacrifice. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPETOWN 
The following programme for 1935 (Royal Semi-Jubilee Year) has been 
arranged: 
FOUR SYMPOSIUMS 
May 10. Some Aspects of the Literature of the Reign: 
‘Women Writers’, by Miss Lucy Bean. 
‘The Development of the Newspaper’, by Mr. H. Flather. 
‘The Detective Story’, by Mr. F. P. Rousseau. 
June 14. The Drama of the Reign: 
‘George Bernard Shaw’, by Mr. D. Watson Morris. 
‘John Galsworthy’, by Mrs. W. F. Grant. 
‘After Shaw and Galsworthy’, by Mr. W. G. R. Murray. 
Aug. 9. The Victorians as we see them: ~ 
‘The Poets’, by Dr. H. N. Hurst. 
‘The Social Philosophers’, by the Rev. Dr. Wark. 
Sept. 6. The King’s English: 
‘The Supplement to the Oxford Dictionary’, by Mr. James Rodger. 
‘The Influence of Afrikaans on South African English’, by Mr. A. W. 
van der Horst. 
‘The New Journalese’, by Mr. D. R. D’Ewes. 
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WELLINGTON 


This Branch can once more report a year of successful activity. In the Open 
Meetings visitors from other centres have lectured; interest has also been main- 
tained in the Domestic Meetings at which students and other members of the 
Association take the lead. 

The programme for the past year has been as follows: 

On March 13, 1935, The President, Mrs. Newman, on ‘Folk-lore in English 

Literature’. 

On April 10 the Misses Ventris, Fergusson, Morgan, and Mitchell on “The best 

book I read in the Vacation’. 

On May 1 A Scott Symposium, with Professor Inskip on ‘Scott as a Novelist’; 

Miss E. D. Aitken on ‘Scoit as a Poet’; and M. J. Rodger on ‘Scott as a Man’. 

On May 17 Mr. O. J. S. Satchel on ‘A Pilgrim in Greece: Reflections’. 

On August 20 Miss C. van Heyningen on ‘Jane Austen and her Limitations’. 

On September 4 a discussion with members of Praatgraag on ‘Medieval Sacred 

Drama in England and Holland’. 
On September 11 Dr. N. Hurst on ‘Rupert Brooke’. 
On October 16 Mr. J. Anders on ‘Abyssinia’. 


COMMON-SENSE 
IN THE ENGLISH 


EXAMINATION 


A Modern Manual of Examination 
Practice 
By 
SYLVESTER SAVIGEAR, B.A. 


Tus modern book, by a member of the 
English Association, should be read by 
all interested in the teaching and study of 
English. Itincorporates the most up-to-date 
ideas on the teaching of English in Schools 
and Colleges. It will be found particularly 
valuable as a text-book for Matriculation and 
School Certificate students, and, in con- 
junction with suitable exercises, 

may be made the chief English 
text-book for a course of two or 5 J. 
three years’ duration. 218 pages. 


Order from a bookseller or direct from 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


The Editor will be glad to consider contributions to ENGLIsH by members of the Association. 
Payment will be made by arrangement. 
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Essays in Honour of 
GILBERT MURRAY 


(on his attaining his seventieth year) 


By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Lt.-Coi. Charles Archer, S. Margery Fry, 
John Masefield, Dame Sybil Thorndike, Lord Cecil of Chelwood, J. L. Hammond, 
* LL. Barbara Hammond, Sir Herbert Murray, Professor A. E. Zimmern, 
Edwyn R. Bevan, Professor F. M. Cornford, Professor D. S. Margoliouth, 
Mrs. W. S. Salter, Professor J. A. K. Thomson, H. E. Sefior de Madariaga, 
Professor A. J. Toynbee. . (Ready, January 23rd, 12s. 6d.) 


Bernard Shaw’s Phonetics 


A Comparative Study of Cockney Sound-changes 
By JOSEPH SAXE és. 


This valuable linguistic study is based upon a comparison between the Cockney dialect * 
of the middle of the nineteenth century, as exhibited in the Punches of 1850-60, and the 
equivalent dialect used at the end of the century, and displayed in Bernard Shaw’s 
plays by Cockney spellings. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


=== CHRISTOPHERS === 
CHILDREN’S STORIES 
AND HOW TO TELL 
HODGSONS 
THE ONLY AUCTION ROOMS book | fathers and mothers 
Devoted exclusively to the Sale of 3/6 net 
MSS.., & FROM ONE VAGABOND 
BOOKS, MSS., &c. TO ANOTHER 
* 
Sales of Libraries and smaller fet? graceful post eee 
Collections of Rare and Standard | | nas ane sincerity ofthe true 
Books, First Editions, &c., held poet.’ Sunday err i. 
fortnightly. Expert Advice given — 
as to Values. Catalogues sent 
on application. By J. H. FOWLER 
an ‘Open it anywhere, and you will find some- 
on beautiful, perfectly and finally 
115 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2 1/6 net 
——= 22 BERNERS ST.,.V. 
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BLACKWELL’S 


UNIVERSITY & GENERAL 
BOOKSELLERS 
English and Foreign 
Frequently issue CATALOGUES in 
all Departments of Literature, covering 
their large stock of New and Second- 
hand Books, and Libraries purchased 
from time to time. 

Any Catalogue sent gratis on request, 
Recent Books from Blackwell's 
JOHN FORD 
By M. Joan SarcEAUNT 
12s. 6d. net 


The Times Literary Sup —‘It is 

an admirable of what little 
we know, and what more has been fairly 
well 


ing Ford." by conjecture, concern- 


THOMAS LOVELL 


BEDDOES 


The Making of a Poet 

By H. W. Donner, B.Litt., D.Phil. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 

¥ The Times Literary Supplement— > is 


an occasion for gratitude and due 
honours when we see such perfect ser- 
vice as a modern scholar can give ren- 
dered to Beddoes in the volumes of 
Mr. Donner.’ 


ASPECTS OF 
18th CENTURY NATURE 
POETRY 


By C. V. Deane 
Former Scholar of Emmanuel College 
Cambridge 


7s. 6d. net 
The idge Review.—* Dr. Deane is 
sensitive, judicious, thorough and well 
informed.’ 
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BLACKWELL’S 
BROAD STREET - OXFORD 


The Year’s 
Poetry 


1935 


SELECTED BY GERALD GOULD 
D. KILHAM ROBERTS 
AND JOHN LEHMANN 


6s 


An anthology of new 
cluding work by W. B. Yeats, 
HerbertPalmer, Siegfried $ 
Cecil Da om W. H. Auden, 
Stephen § ler, Charles Madge, 
istler, George Barker, 
&c., &c., &c, 


the bodiey 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


New and secondhand 
books on every subject. 
Stock of nearly three 
million volumes. Cata- 
logues free on mention- 


ing your interests. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (12 lines) 
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